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FAST PEOPLE. 


BY BISHOP MORRIS. 


OLD, reader! I do not mean people who fast 

in the sense of abstinence from luxuries, or 
of marked attention to self-denial—that old-fash- 
ioned virtue has but few advocates and still fewer 
practical illustrations; neither do I mean peo- 
ple fast in the sense of fixed or firm—that idea 
would interfere with the modern notion of prog- 
ress, the tendency of which is to unsettle old 


foundations and disorganize established systems, 


and substitute new experiments; but I refer to 
people who are fast in the sense of speed or 
celerity. In any other view of it the present 
generation, in their giddy whirl, would not stop 
to hail this little craft, or ascertain its cargo and 
destination. Then, by fast people, I mean people 
not slow. That’s it exactly. And as this is a 
taking subject I anticipate a large number of 
readers. The order of the day is to think fast, 
speak fast, read fast, and live fast; and he who 
expects his composition read must write fast and 
quit when done, if not before. After all, fast 
and slow are terms relatively applied. There 
are fast stage-coaches, fast steam-boats, and fast 
horses; but all of these are slow compared to the 
flight of a pigeon, and the pigeon is slow when 
compared to a streak of lightning. 

This is a fast age of the world; the records of 
antiquity afford nothing to equal it, and the his- 
tory of all past time is thrown into the shade. 
Every thing appears to be in motion to develop 
some latent power heretofore unknown. Most 
men are excited about something or other, and 
the general idea is that some demonstration out 
of the usual course of human events must and 
will be made soon. New inventions are multi- 
plied. There is not time allowed to prove the 
practical working of one before another is an- 


nounced. Genius plans and steam and electricity 
Vou. XV.—41 





execute. If the laws of nature make any resist- 
ance, the impression of some people is, those 
laws should be reformed or overcome; for what 
is impossibility, physical or moral, before the 
potent intellect of educated man! Suppose he 
should, by some mishap, step overboard and land 
in eternity before his books are posted, his report 
completed, and his history fully developed, can 
he not return, and through some spiritual writing 
medium finish the job? Such appears to be the 
belief of those fully inducted into the mysteries 
of table rapping and spiritual correspondence, 
and to require proof would be unreasonable, 
since they have discovered how to believe with- 
out evidence. I will not venture out further in 
that direction lest I lose soundings—small boats 
should keep in sight of land; but let us notice 
one or two specimens of mechanical invention. 
Solomon said “there is no new thing under the 
sun,” and in my simplicity I thought it was so; 
but some knowing folks think they have ascer- 
tained that although Solomon’s declaration was 
true then, yet some new things have transpired 
since; and if I could persuade myself that all the 
published reports of new inventions were true, it 
would stagger my own confidence in Solomon’s 
words. For example, some time sitive a real 
Kentuckian sojourning in the east and comparing 
notes with some who were describing modern 
inventions, led off in his turn thus: 

“Really, gentlemen, those things of which you 
speak are wonderful, but not quite equal to the 
Mutton Mill.” 

Gent. “Mutton Mill! what is that?” 

K. “It is a new establishment over on the 
Rolling Fork of Salt river.” 

Gent. “ What is there peculiar about it?” 

K. “I can’t fully describe the machinery, but 
the practical result of it is soon told; you take a 
live sheep and pitch him into the hopper, then 
take hold of the handle of a crank and give it a 
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few turns, when out come four legs of mutton, a 
leather apron, and two wool hats, all ready for 
use.” 

Now I do not indorse the statement of the 
Kentuckian, yet it is quite as plausible as the 
invention of a Yankee recently noticed in the 
newspapers, by which a ship, without any steam, 
is to be navigated across the Atlantic in three 
days, and not liable to founder, though there 
should be a breach in her keel. However that 
may be, I have no wish to be a passenger on her 
first voyage, or trial trip. A fast age this, truly, 
too fast for me; I can hardly keep in sight of it. 

We live not only in a fast age, but ours is a 
fast country. Its history is marvelous. Feeble 
British colonies, with a population of 3,000,000, 
have, in little more than two generations, become 
the wonder of nations—known to all the civilized 
world as a free and prosperous republic, embrac- 
ing 25,000,000 of souls. There are yet living 
men among us, who have been eye-witnesses of 
the whole process of this wonderful transforma- 
tion from weakness to strength. They have 
witnessed more of the world’s progress, in less 
than one century, than Methusalah did in 969 
years. And still our country is advancing on a 
large scale and with increased momentum. A 
few pioneers lead off into some wilderness terri- 
tory, in pursuit of game or land for settlement, 
and in a few years that territory becomes a sister 
state, added into the mighty confederation, with 
all the elements of strength and prosperity—all 
the means of civil and social happiness. The 
wilderness becomes a populous and cultivated 
district. Forest-trees, shanties, and commodious 
dwellings exchange positions in quick succession; 
the bridle-path is superseded by the macadam- 
ized pike, and then the pike by the railroad; the 
brush arbor is removed to make way for the 
steepled court-house; the log meeting-house is 
exchanged for the spacious church, and the site 
of the hunter’s lodge becomes the site of the 
university. The pioneer’s hut becomes the cen- 
ter of a fresh hamlet, the hamlet soon grows to 
be a large and flourishing village, which, in a few 
years, becomes a commercial city, where fortunes, 
like Jonah’s gourd, spring up in a night and per- 
ish in a day, or, at least, exchange hands about 
every new moon. Ventures make merchants, 
though generally broken ones. But make or 
break, every thing must move by double quick 
time. The merchant, who formerly consumed 
weeks in reaching the eastern market, now takes 
his breakfast at home in Cincinnati and next day 
dines in New York. The tour of Europe is now 
performed by our neighbers in less time than 





was formerly required for them to ship their pro- 


duce to New Orleans and return home. 
ours is a fast country. 

Americans are a fast people, quite as much so 
as any other people, and perhaps a little faster; 
and if they were all fast in the right direction, 
they would outstrip all the world and the rest 
of mankind. It is unfortunate for us, however, 
that while some are making commendable efforts 
to be useful, others are but too fast in the oppo- 
site direction. There are nearly all sorts of fast 
people among us, especially in the practice of 
folly and wickedness. Vagabond musicians, who 
can convene people enough to fill our largest 
halls, and sing money out of their pockets by 
thousands and tens of thousands, are fast. Pro- 
fessional impostors, who can humbug multitudes 
with baby-shows, to augment their own funds, 
and yet pass off themselves as public benefactors, 
are fast. A swindler, who can found a bank 
without capital, gull a whole community of hon- 
est citizens, obtain all their hard-earned cash on 
deposit for safe-keeping, and then, gathering all 
up at midnight into a carpet sack, make a bee- 
line for the north star, and get off with his porta- 
ble plunder, is fast. Young men who drive bug- 
gies through the city, nearly every day, at the 
speed of twelve miles an hour, and at the risk 
of knocking down women and children, are fast. 
Clerks who pass their evenings in fashionable 
dissipation, spending all they earn and more, too, 
are fast. Demagogues, who make hobbies and 
ride them rough-shod over the heads of the peo- 
ple into office, are fast; and “treasury-eaters,” 
who fob the public money by the pocket full, de- 
stroy the books and leave the people to help 
themselves, and yet escape with impunity, are 
fast. Beside all these we have a very hopeful 
class of j:miors coming on. Little misses, who 
aspire to a position in fashionable society and 
talk about beaux, before they are weaned from 
their childish propensity for dolls and candy, are 
fast. Boys, but little higher than the yard-stick, 
with cigars in their mouths and pistols in their 
hands, talking of valorous exploits achieved or in 
prospect, are fast. Juvenile rogues and youthful 
villains, who are inducted at the watch-house, 
promoted to the house of refuge, take a turn 
with the chain-gang, and graduate in the peni- 
tentiary before they are twenty-one years old, are 
fast. Young females, who assume the character 
of wandering lecturers, to defend woman’s rights, 
are fast. Self-constituted tribunals, that admin- 
ister capital punishment in a summary way, 
without trial, judge, or jury, are fast. Very fast 
people these Americans, whether native-born or 
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adopted. They come into the world fast, live 
fast while in it, and are fast getting themselves 
and each other out of it, while pestilence, war, 
and mob violence are aiding them in their work 
of premature death. 


> 


OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


BY REV. E. THOMSON, D. D. 


HEN, in the year 1832, the writer entered 

our itinerancy, the Ohio conference, although 
it extended from the Alleghany Mountains to 
the southern shore of Lake Superior, and em- 
braced the Kanawha valley in Virginia, the 
greater part of the state of Ohio, and the whole 
of the territory of Michigan, had no literary 
institution within its bounds. It held, however, 
a partial interest in Augusta College, which, at 
that time, was struggling hard to prolong a 
troubled but not inglorious life. Soon after this 
the Norwalk Seminary for both sexes, and the 
Worthington Seminary for young ladies, sprang 
simultaneously into being; and sustaining them- 
selves, asked and received of the conference little 
but recognition, visitation, and patronage. 

In the year 1841 the Rev. Adam Poe—then 
stationed at Delaware—addressed letters to sev- 
eral of his brethren of the North Ohio conference, 
stating that the “White Sulphur Spring prop- 
erty,” adjoining that village, and consisting of a 
mansion and beautiful grounds, tastefully laid 
out with graveled walks and appropriate shade- 
trees and shrubbery, was in market; and that 
the people of Delaware, if encouraged, would 
purchase it, and present it to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, on condition that she would estab- 
lish thereon a seminary or academy. One of his 
friends responded, that the location—so central, so 
accessible, so healthful—was suitable for a college or 
university, and that, if the Ohio conference would 
unite with the North Ohio, such an institution 
could be organized, endowed, and well sustained. 
The hint was taken, the citizens purchased the 
property—conditionally—and appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the conferences. The North 
Ohio conference proposed to the Ohio to become 
a partner with her in the enterprise, and ap- 
pointed commissioners authorized to co-operate 
with her in case she did. The latter wisely took 
the precaution of sending a committee to view 
the property before she resolved to accede. This 
committee consisted of Drs. Elliott and Strick- 
land, and others; their report was favorable, and, 
having been ably sustained by the Chairman, was, 
with considerable unanimity, adopted. A com- 





mission was appointed with power to negotiate, 
in conjunction with a similar commission of the 
North Ohio conference, a transfer of the prop- 
erty. The joint commission, consisting of Revs. 
Jacob Young, C. Elliott, J. M. Trimble, and E. 
W. Sehon, of the Ohio conference; and J. H. 
Power, Adam Poe, E. Thomson, W. 8. Morrow, 
and James Brewster, of the North Ohio confer- 
ence, met October 13, 1841, and exchanged the 
necessary papers. They also purchased some 
adjoining ground at a cost of $5,500. In March, 
1842, a charter was obtained incorporating the 
“Trustees of the Ohio Wesleyan University,” 
and securing the institution to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church by giving perpetuating and 
visitorial powers to the patronizing conferences. 
The Board met at Hamilton, 0., on the 1st of 
October, 1842; and having organized by electing 
Ex-Governor Trimble President, and G. B. Ar- 
nold, Esq., Secretary, authorized the establish- 
ment of a preparatory school, and elected Dr. 
E. Thomson President of the University, and 
Rev. Solomon Howard Principal of the Prepar- 
atory Department. The former did not, how- 
ever, enter upon duty till June, 1846, 

The efforts of the preachers to raise means for 
the payment of the debt were protracted and 
painful. It was hoped that an average of twelve 
and a half cents per member could be obtained 
by the preachers, but our success by no means 
justified our expectations; year after year the 
debt hung over us, accumulating by interest. 
The sum necessary to cancel it was never fully 
raised, a balance having been paid after the lapse 
of several years by money borrowed from the 
endowment fund. 

At the next meeting of the Board—October, 
1843— it was resolved to sell scholarships on the 
following terms; namely, five years for one hun- 
dred dollars; fifteen years for two hundred dol- 
lars; in perpetuity for five hundred dollars. 
Agents were appointed by the conferences this 
year, both to collect money and to sell schol- 
arships. 

At the third meeting—-September, 1844—Rev. 
H. M. Johnson was appointed Professor of An- 
cient Languages; Rev. Solomon Howard, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics; Mr. (now Professor) Wil- 
liam G. Williams, Principal of the Preparatory 
Department; and Mr. Enoch Dial, assistant. 
The number of scholarships sold by the agents 
during the year preceding was encouraging, and 
several donations were obtained, among which 
was one from Jedediah Allen in land, estimated 
at ten thousand dollars. 

The’ school, as well under the management 
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of Mr. (now Dr.) Howard as under that of his 
successor, Professor (now Dr.) Johnson, continued 
to make steady progress and win golden opinions. 
In 1845, Mr. Howard having resigned, Professor 
(now Dr.) M’Cabe was elected to the vacant 
place. Professor F. Merrick was elected to the 
chair of Natural Sciences, but in 1852 was trans- 
ferred to that of Biblical Literature, and was 
succeeded by Rev. Wm. L. Harris. 

In the fall of 1848 the institution was found 
to be in danger; most of the pupils came on 
scholarships, but the interest on the notes given 
for them was not punctually paid; many of the 
makers of these notes were deceased, others had 
failed, others removed to parts unknown, while 
the interest on the whole amount sold, if punc- 
tually paid, would not have sustained the insti- 
tution. What was to be done? We had no 
hope of raising an endowment by donations. 
We could not much increase our fund by the 
sale of scholarships on our former plan; for it 
presented no motive-to the purchaser except one 
of benevolence toward the institution, and this 
was too small to be appreciated by the liberal, 
and too large to be effective with the penurious. 

We determined, therefore, to sell scholarships 
on the following terms: three years for fifteen 
dollars; four, for twenty; six, for twenty-five; 
and eight, for thirty. The plan worked admi- 
rably. But we have not space for historical 
details. 

In 1849, in order to classify our irregular stu- 
dents, and encourage them to continue longer 
in the institution, the Board organized a Scientific 
and also a Biblical department. 

A few figures and facts will make our prog- 
ress, since the full organization of the Faculty, 
apparent. 

I. Alumnt. In 1846 we graduated 1; 1847, 
2; 1848, 9; 1849, 9; 1850, 6 regular or Classical 
course, 5 Biblical, 3 Scientific; 1851, 5 Classical, 
3 Biblical, 1 Scientific; 1852, 6 Classical, 8 Bib- 
lical, 14 Scientific; 1853, 11 Classical, 1 Biblical, 
6 Scientific; 1854, 6 Classical, 6 Biblical, 16 
Scientific; 1855, 12 Classical, 1 Biblical, 5 Sci- 
entific. It should be observed that many of 
the regular course pursued also the Biblical, 
The falling off this year in the Scientific course 
may be accounted for by the organization last 
year of a Normal department. 

Il. Number of pupils. In 1846, 162; 1847, 
172; 1848, 192; 1849, 180; 1850, 257; 1851, 506; 
1852, 592; 1853, 530; 1854, 594; 1855, 511. 

Ill. Buildings. In 1849 our mansion-house 
was repaired at an expense of $1,200; in 1852 
our Chapel was built at a cost of $18,000; in 





1855 our Library was built at a cost of from 
$15,000 to $20,000. We are also building Mor- 
ris Hall—a brick building for dormitories, which 
is not exhibited in the engraving. 

IV. Library. In 1846 our books were but 
few and of little value; now, through the lib- 
erality of Mr. W. Sturgess, of Putnam, it has 
become very valuable, consisting, in addition to 
our former catalogue, of a choice selection of 
English and continental works, classical, philo- 
sophical, scientific, and historical, to which we 
are still adding. 

In 1846 our permanent fund was estimated at 
$45,000, most of which consisted in scholarship 
notes uncollected, and in great part wncollectible; 
on only a small proportion of the whole was 
the interest paid. Now our permanent fund may 
be safely estimated at $110,000. Our present 
annual income is $9,506.40, 

With the exception of a small sum due for 
buildings, which we expect to secure before the 
Library shall have been appropriated, and a sum 
which was borrowed from the permanent fund 
to meet the early indebtedness of the University, 
which theoretically is considered a debt, we are 
free from debt. 

As we are made a legatee in several wills, 
some of which have been admitted to probate, 
we may, I think, safely estimate our property at 
$200,000. 

Turn now, reader, to the engraving. 

V. Buildings. The central building is the 
Chapel. It is eighty-eight feet by fifty-five, and 
consists of two stories and a basement. The 
last, which is nine feet high, is devoted chiefly 
to the Professor of Natural Sciences, and is fur- 
nished with conveniences for laboratory, museum, 
etc. The first story—eleven and a half feet 
high—is devoted chiely to the Professor of Math- 
ematics and Natural Philosophy, and is supplied 
with all necessary apparatus, which is arranged 
in suitable apartments and preserved in glazed 
cases. The third story is the chapel proper, a 
beautiful room, seventy-one feet by fifty—exclu- 
sive of the vestibule—and twenty-three feet high, 
with an orchestra of ten feet at one extremity 
and a platform at the other, the latter being the 
whole width of the room, and furnished with a 
neat mahogany desk, but not in the form of a 
pulpit. The walls, which are very substantial, 
are of stone up to the chapel floor; above of 
brick; the style is Grecian Doric. 

The building north is sixty-two feet by fifty- 
two, in the same style and of the same hight. 
It has three stories and a basement. This is the 
old building or mansion. It is a frame, ceiled 
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externally with pine. In the center is an elliptic 
staircase from the basement to the attic. It is 
occupied for private rooms of professors and 
recitations, 

The building on the south side is the Sturgess 
Library. It is three stories and a basement—the 
last of which is stone, the remainder brick. It 
is fifty-two feet by sixty-six, and is in hight and 
style the same as the others. The basement 
and first story are elegantly fitted up for society 
halls and society libraries. The two upper stories 
are devoted to the college library, but they are 
thrown into one—galleries being substituted for 
the upper floor. This room is pure Grecian 
Ionic. It is sixty-one feet by fifty-one; twenty- 
three feet high. From the celling rises a dome 
upon a square base. It is lighted by eight win- 
dows of ornamented glass. Below the galleries 
are ten alcoves, five on each side; between them 
runs a hall twenty-three feet wide, terminated 
at each end by an ornamental window sixteen 
and a half feet high by seven wide, surrounded 
by a rich molding; the sash being divided into 
three parts by mullions. The Chapel and Li- 
brary were superintended by Mr. Morris Cad- 
wallader, and reflects great credit upon his skill 
and taste as an architect. 

VI. Faculty. The present one consists of E. 
Thomson, President, and Professor of Belles- 
Lettres; Rev. F. Merrick, A. M., Professor of 
Biblical Literature and Moral Science; Rev. L. 
D. M’Cabe, D. D., Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy; William G. Williams, A. 
M., Professor of Greek and Latin Languages 
and Literature; Rev. W. L. Harris, Professor of 
Chemistry and Natural History; Mr. John Ogden, 
Principal of Normal Department; Samuel Wil- 
liams, A. M., Tutor in Languages; T. C. O'Kane, 
A. M., Tutor in Mathematics. 

It should be borne in mind, that, while we 
have been gathering our influence and property, 
and extending our usefulness, the conferences 
in Ohio have been directing their attention— 
whether wisely or not, I do not say—to other 
institutions as well as ourselves. We have at 
present within the bounds of the Ohio and North 
Ohio conferences six colleges under Methodist 
patronage, not to mention seminaries and high 
schools. We certainly should not be accused of 
neglecting the interests of education. 


— 


Wuey the flail of affliction is upon me, let 
me not be the chaff that flies in thy face, but 
let me be the corn that lies at thy feet— 
Henry. 





MRS. AMELIA B. WELBY. 


BY BEN CASSEDAY. 


HERE is little in the mere biography of Mrs, 

Welby which distinguishes her from the rest 
of her sex. Her life was passed placidly and 
quietly in the performance of those duties which 
belonged to her station. She was born on the 3d 
of February, 1819, at St. Michael’s, in Maryland, 
a small village on Miles river, an arm of Chesa- 
peake Bay, whence she was removed when an 
infant to Baltimore. She resided in or near that 
city till 1834, when she removed to Louisville, 
Ky. It was at this latter place that her poetic 
genius first became known to the public, and 
there she died. It is quite probable that she 
had written previous to this time, but none of 
those earlier poems have been preserved. The 
history of her life does not furnish any clew to 
her genius. Her education was not thorough, 
her mind was not disciplined by study, nor was 
her reading at all extensive; yet, in spite of all 
these disadvantages, her poetry is perfect in 
rhythm and harmony, and is never blemished 
by any fault either of rhetoric or of grammar. 
In the most impressible part of her earlier life 
she was surrounded by a great deal that was 
grand and beautiful in nature, and most of her 
poetic images refer to those surroundings. Her 
first publication was in 1837, she being then 
hardly eighteen years old. It was printed in the 
Louisville Journal, of which paper George D. 
Prentice was and is the editor. This accom- 
plished gentleman, himself a poet of admirable 
ability, took great pains to develop her poetic 
faculty and to procure for her a fair hearing 
before the public. She had, however, very little 
need of any adventitious aids to establish her in 
the highest favor with her readers. From her 
earliest appearance before the public, the sweet- 
ness and naturalness of her melodies caught every 
ear and warmed every heart. They reached all 
the better feelings of her readers because they so 
evidently flowed fresh from her own. Her po- 
etry was the result of a pure affatus, and had 
never been measured by the frigid rules of art, 
She sang because it was given her to sing; her 
melodies were like the voices of the birds—they 
were the simple outgushing of her own pure 
nature. She did not reach the higher forms of 
art, nor did she attempt them. Her song was 
a simple measure, learned of the trill of the 
brooklet, of the rustle of the leaves, or of the 
deep and solemn murmur of the ocean. It is 
not asserted that Mrs. Welby’s poetry is faultless, 
but there is in it that natural charm of innocence 
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and grace which is known to but few writers. 
Mr. Poe said of her, in one of his peculiar criti- 
cisms, that “she had nearly all the imagination 
of Maria del Occidente, with more refined taste; 
and nearly all the passion of Mrs. Norton, with 
a nicer ear, and, what is surprising, equal art. 
Very few American poets are at all comparable 
with her,’ he adds, “in the true poetic qualities. 
As for our poetesses, few of them approach her.” 
This is high praise, and, though perhaps some- 
what overstrained, is not entirely unmerited. 
Her imagination and refinement of taste are, 
perhaps, her most prominent qualities, and her 
nicety of ear was none the less remarkable in 
view of the fact that it had never been cultivated 
by the study of any model. 

Mrs. Welby’s poetry grew more rapidly into 
public favor, and found admiration and apprecia- 
tion among a larger number of people than that 
of any author within our knowledge. Hardly 
had her fingers touched the lyre ere her strains 
were caught up by melody-lovers throughout 
the Union, and sung in every peopled valley and 
echoed from every sunny L‘ll-side of our vast 
domain. Her poetry was of a character that 
could not fail to reach every heart. It was nat- 
ural, free from all morbidness; full of grace, of 
delicacy, and of elegance. While it did not 
reach beyond the comprehension and the sympa- 
thy of the humblest individual, while her range 
of subjects was confined to the “every-dayness 
of this work-day world,” yet her treatment of 
them was so absolutely poetic, and withal so 
natve and original, as to excite the admiration of 
the most cultivated and refined. 

The first collected edition of her pdems was 
published at Boston in 1845, and, although a 
large number of copies were embraced in it, it 
was readily disposed of within a very few months, 
and the demand for the work was still unabated. 
In less than twelve months after the issue of her 
volume, overtures were made to Mrs, Welby by 
some of the best publishers in the country for a 
new edition. The Appletons were the successful 
competitors for the prize, and in 1846 they pub- 
lished a second edition. Since that time edition 
after edition has been issued, till already fourteen 
editions have appeared and found ready sale, 
and the demand for the volume is by no means 
exhausted. 

Few American writers either of prose or po- 
etry have met with a success equal to this, and 
very few have found admirers in as many differ- 
ent circles of society as has Amelia Welby. The 
secret of all this is well explained by Rufus 
Griswold in one of his notices of this lady. He 





says, “Her fancy is lively, discriminating, and 
informed by a minute and intelligent observation 
of nature, and she has introduced into poetry 
some new and beautiful imagery. No painful ex- 
perience has tried her heart’s full energies; but her 
feelings are natural and genuine; and we are sure 
of the presence of a womanly spirit, reverencing 
the sanctities and immunities of life, and sympa- 
thizing with whatever addresses the senses of 
beauty.” Mrs. Welby’s brilliant success as an 
author has led many young ladies in the west to 
emulate her example; and while here and there 
is found one who displays talent and capacity, 
none have as yet compassed any thing like equal 
popularity, and very few, indeed, have been 
found equally deserving. 

In person Mrs. Welby was rather above than 
below the middle hight. Slender and exceed- 
ingly graceful in form, with exquisite taste in 
dress, and a certain easy, floating sort of move- 
ment, she would at once be recognized as a beau- 
tifal woman. A slight imperfection in the upper 
lip, while it prevented her face from being per- 
fect, yet gave a peculiar piquancy to its expres- 
sion which was far from destroying any of its 
charm. Her hair was exquisitely beautiful, and 
was always arranged, regardless of the prevailing 
fashion, with singular elegance and adaptation to 
her face and figure. Her manners were simple, 
natural, and impulsive, like those of a child. 
Her conversation, though sometimes frivolous, 
was always charming. She loved to give the 
rein to her fancy, to invent situations and cir- 
cumstances for herself and her friends, and to 
talk of them as if they were realities. Her social 
life was full of innocent gayety and playfulness. 
She was the idol of her friends, and she repaid 
their affection with her whole heart. Her char- 
acter was as beautiful as her manners were simple. 
Courted and flattered as she was, she was, per- 
haps, a little willful, and sometimes even ob- 
stinate, but an appeal to her affections always 
softened and won her. Her willfulness was that 
of a wayward, petted child, and had a charm even 
in its most positive exhibitions. 

Mrs. Welby’s maiden name was Coppuck. 
She was married in June, 1838, to Mr. George 
Welby, a large merchant of Louisville, and a 
gentleman entirely worthy to be the husband of 
the woman and the poetess. She had but one 
child, a boy, who was born but two months before 
her death. She died on thy 3d of May, 1852, in 
her thirty-third year. 

Her prose writings consist only of her cor- 
respondence. Her letters and notes, however, 
sometimes assumed the form of compositions or 



































sketches. The following is an illustration of the 
style of many of them. She had been visited 
at her residence by a party of gay masqueraders, 
among whom was a very intimate friend costumed 
as a Turk, and bearing the euphonious soubriquet 
of Hamet Ali Ben Khorassen, On the day 
after this visit, Mrs. Welby received from this 
pseudo Pashaw a note of farewell written in the 
redundant style of the Orientals, to which the 
following is her answer: 

“ Although a stranger to the graceful style of 
Oriental greeting, Amelia, the daughter of the 
Christian, would send to Hamet Ali Ben Khoras- 
sen, ere he departs from the midst of her people, 
a few words in token of farewell, and also in 
acknowledgment of the flowery epistle sent by 
the gallant Ben Khorassen to the ‘ Bulbul of the 
Giaour Land,’ as he is pleased, in the poetical lan- 
guage of his country, to designate the humblest 
of his admirers! Like the sudden splendor of a 
dazzling meteor, gleaming before the delighted 
eye of the startled gazer, was the brief sojourn 
of the noble Ben Khorassen in the presence of 
the happy ‘Bulbul.’ He came before her uniting 
in his aspect the majesty of a god of old with 
the mien of a mortal—graceful in his step, win- 
ning in his words, yet ‘terrible as an army with 
banners.’ The song of the ‘ Bulbul’ was hushed; 
the words of greeting died upon her lip. But now 
that the mightiest of the mighty has withdrawn 
from her dazzled gaze the glory of his overpow- 
ering presence, the trembling ‘Bulbul’ lifts her 
head once more like a drooping flower oppressed 
by the too powerful rays of the noontide sun; 
and in the midst of the gloom that overshadows 
her, recalls to mind every word and look of the 
gallant Ben Khorassen, till her thoughts of him 
arise like stars upon the horizon of her memory, 
lighting up the gloom of his absence, and glitter- 
ing upon the waters of the fountain of her heart, 
whose every murmur is attuned to the music of 
his memory. 

“But the bark of Hamet Ali Ben Khorassen 
floats upon the waters with her white wings 
spread for the clime of the crescent. Her brilliant 
pennon streams from the strand, and the words of 
the ‘Bulbul’ must falter into a farewell. May 
the favoring gales of paradise, fragrant as the 
breath of houris, fill the silken sails of Ben 
Khorassen, and waft him onward to his native 
groves of citron and of myrtle, waking thoughts 
in his bosom fresh and fragrant as the flowers 
that cluster in his clime! Thus prays Amelia, 
the daughter of the Christian, and the ‘Bulbul 
of the Giaour Land! Farewell!’ 

This exceedingly graceful and tasteful little 
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note is but a single specimen of a sort of com- 
position with which Mrs. Welby delighted to 
indulge her intimate friends. Indeed, during the 
last few years of her life, ‘hese notes and letters 
formed the only means through which her beau- 
tiful fancies were conveyed. She had ceased 
almost entirely to write verses, and a change was 
coming over her mind. Her genius was seeking 
some new form of development. Before, how- 
ever, her friends could see even the foreshadow- 
ings of this new form, this accomplished poetess 
and estimable woman was called away to join 
her voice with the angelic choir, whose harmonies 
are the delight and the glory of the celestial 
world. On a bright May morning, such as her 
own songs have taught us to love, when the earth 
was redolent of beauty, and the flowers were 
sending up to heaven ‘he incense of their per- 
fumes; when all rejoicing nature was pouring 
out its morning orison to its Creator, the angels 
sent by her heavenly Father came and bore her 
spirit to its home in the skies, And so 


“She has passed, like a bird, from the minstrel throng, 
She has gone to the land where the lovely belong!” 


The following lines, written by Amelia on the 
death of a sister poetess, will form a fitting con- 
clusion to this hasty sketch, and a fitting tribute 
to her own memory: 


“She has passed, like a bird, from the minstrel throng, 
She has gone to the land where the lovely belong! 
Her place is hush’d by her lover’s side, 

Yet his heart is full of his fair young bride; 

The hopes of his spirit are crushed and bowed 

As he thinks of his love in her long white shroud; 
For the fragrant sighs of her perfumed breath 
Were kissed from her lips by his rival—Death. 


Cold is her bosom, her thin white arms 

All mutely crossed o’er its icy charms, 

As she lies, like a statue of Grecian art, 

With a marbled brow and a cold hushed heart; 
Her locks are bright, but their gloss is hid; 

Her eye is sunk ’nesth its waxen lid: 

And thus she lies in her narrow hall— 

Our fair young minstrel—the loved of all. 

Light as a bird’s were her springing feet, 

Her heart as joyous, her song as sweet; 

Yet never again shall that heart be stirred 

With its glad wild songs like a singing bird: 
Ne’er again shall the strains be sung, 

That in sweetness dropped from her silver tongue; 
The music is o’er, and Death’s cold dart 

Hath broken the spell of that free, glad heart. 
Often at eve, when the breeze is still, 

And the moon floats up by the distant hill, 

As I wander alone ’mid the summer bowers, 

And wreathe my locks with the sweet wild flowers, 
I will think of the time when she lingered there, 
With her mild blue eyes, and her long fair hair; 
I will treasure her name in my bosom-core: 

But my heart is sad—I can sing no more.” 
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GIANTS OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


F the many things that excite our wonder, 
there is, perhaps, nothing which is more 
marvelous than the varieties of mankind. As- 
Assuming, as we are warranted in doing by the 
word of God and the researches of the best eth- 
nologists, that the human species is one, it is 
easy to divide it, as some have done, according 
to color, into black, white, copper color, and 
tawny; or, with Blumenbach and Pritchard, into 
the Caucasian, Mangolian, Ethiopian, Malay, and 
North American Indians, and call these the great 
varieties of the species; but these, or any other 
divisions, give but a faint idea of the diversity of 
mankind in a world of ten hundred million peo- 
ple, where no two faces are alike, where no two 
bodies have been cast in the same mold, and no 
two souls develop the same faculties in the same 
proportion. 

It is not, however, the ordinary so much as 
the extraordinary, that has hitherto attracted the 
attention of mankind; and hence all early writers 
have filled their books with stories of monsters 
and prodigies of various kinds, and among them 
with accounts of giants and pigmies of the most 
extraordinary description. It would almost ap- 
pear as if there were a natural tendency of man- 
kind to romance in a certain state of their intel- 
lectual development, and hence all early travelers 
see wonders which are robbed of their propor- 
tions by those who come after them. Those 
who first visited America saw many things which 
have greatly diminished in later times. As an 
instance of ths, Garcilasso de la Vega, in his 
history of Peru, says that a company of giants 
came there in a boat, so tall that the natives 
could only reach their knees; that their eyes 
were as broad as the bottom of a plate, and 
their limbs proportionably large: and another 
writer tells us that he measured several corpses, 
and found them from fourteen to fifteen feet 
high. These, however, are only trifles compared 
with the relations of more ancient writers, such 
as Homer, Pliny, and others. Here is a speci- 
men from one of the authors of the Targums, 
Jonathan ben Uzziel—a specimen which may 
also teach us how much, by their vain traditions, 
the Jewish rabbis have obscured divine truth: 

“Og having observed that the camp of the 
Israelites extended six miles, he went and tore 
up a mountain six miles at its base, and put it 
on his head and carried it toward the camp, that 
he might throw it on the camp and destroy 
them; but the word of the Lord prepared a 
worm, which bored a hole in the mountain over 





his head, so that it fell down upon his shoulders; 
at the same time his teeth grew out in all direc- 
tions, so that he could not cast it off his head. 
Moses, who was himself ten cubits high, seeing 
Og thus entangled, took an ax ten cubits long, 
and, having leaped ten cubits in hight, struck 
Og on the ankle-bone so that he fell and was 
slain.” See Targum on Numbers xxi, 35, 36. 
According to this, Og’s ankle raust have been ! 
forty-five feet high; but even this account is 
surpassed by some others, for in other places 
of the Targum he is said to have been several 
miles in hight. 

Comparative anatomy has enabled us to dis- 
pose very summarily of one set of stories in 
reference to giants, or what has been termed 
giants’ bones. Historians inform us that in 1171 
the bones of a giant were found in England 
fifty feet long. The Italian writers, however, 
have given accounts of still more remarkable 
skeletons; and if the relics which they describe 
had belonged to men, Homer’s Cyclops would 
be no fable. An early father also mentions a 
giant’s tooth preserved in a certain church, which 
was several pounds weight, and conjectures very 
truly that it must have been an enormous mouth 
that held a full set of them. Science has en- 
abled us to appropriate those bones to their right- 
ful owners, and assign them to the mastodon 
and other extinct animals instead of man. Sir 
Hans Sloane had the vertebrae of a whale, which 
was dug up in Lincolnshire, sent to him as a 
portion of a giant’s back-bone; but, perceiving 
it to have been the property of a monster of the 
deep, the wonder ceased. Thus we have no 
direct evidence of the existence of that race of 
stout old gentlemen whom Jack slew, except it 
be the testimony of those veritable witnesses— 
the compilers of early history. 

Although we may doubt the fabulous dimen- 
sions given by the Jewish rabbis and others, still 
it is impossible to doubt the fact that giants have 
existed in almost every country. It is, however, 
plain, from the notices which historians have 
given of them, that they were always rarities, 
and that we have no reliable accounts of a race 
of giants ever having existed. Indeed, there are 
many reasons for believing that the size of the 
human race, taken in its totality, rather increases 
than diminishes, and that the relations of his- 
torians of gigantic nations of men have originated 
in the first impressions of small men when 
brought into the presence of those of superior 
stature. An instance of this has just occurred. 
The English Guards who went to Turkey aston- 
ished the people there by their great size, so that 
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the Turk believes the English giaours to be the 
Anakims. When the Bishi-Bouzouk returns to 
his native home he will, no doubt, tell his wonder- 
ing friends that the English are a race of giants, 
and, having added a foot to them, will greatly 
astonish the simple rustics. His descendants 
will add a yard more, so that some future trav- 
eler in the mountains of Armenia, unless in the 
mean time our missionaries there do their en- 
lightening work, will no doubt hear his country- 
men described as giants. Numerous cases of 
this sort of exaggeration are on record, and many 
strange scraps of history are explained by it. 

Giants, as we before remarked, are common to 
all nations, ancient and modern; but it is prob- 
able that there never was a man more than ten 
feet high. Goliath of Gath was nine feet high, 
and so also was one of the Roman emperors. 
A skeleton was dug up at a place near St. Al- 
bans, near an urn marked Marcus Antoninus, 
eight feet high. Dr. Adam Clarke measured a 
man in Ireland who was eight feet six inches, 
and we recollect seeing a thigh-bone, which was 
taken out of a stone coffin found in Devonshire, 
which indicated a man of eight feet nine inches. 
There are, indeed, we believe, men now living 
who are about the same hight. From nine to 
ten feet, therefore, is the extreme which we can 
credit as the tallest man’s attainments; and al- 
though there are, in profane history, a few seem- 
ingly authentic instances of men exceeding this 
stature, our knowledge of the race leads us 
rather to doubt the measure than believe in 
the man. 

Taking this hight, however, as the extreme, 
there is still a great diversity in the species; for 
the giant is set off at the other extremity by the 
dwarf, who is so far below the common standard 
as to be equally a wonder. The smallest man, 
perhaps, that ever lived was two feet high; and 
rising from this we have every conceivable meas- 
ure up to the giant. Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus, was very fond of a dwarf named So- 
nopas, who, according to the Roman historian, 
was two feet and a handbreadth high. In the 
Philosophical Transactions two cases are men- 
tioned—one a native of Norfolk, who never 
weighed more than thirty-four pounds in his 
life; and of another still more remarkable case 
in Wales, who, at the age of fifteen, weighed 
only thirteen pounds, was two feet, seven inches 
high, and was characterized by all the symptoms 
of an old manatthatage. General Tom Thumb, 
who has created such a sensation all over Christ- 
endom, was one of the most perfect specimens 
of dwarfs that we know of; but it is highly im- 





probable that a race so diminutive ever existed. 
The Esquimaux, near the pole, and the Bush- 
men—the Gipsies, as they have been called, of 
the interior of Africa—are the smallest races of 
men that we are acquainted with, their hight 
seldom exceeding four feet, five inches; and 
from those to the Patagonians we have all the 
intermediate varieties, 

So much has been said about the Patagonians, 
that the judgment of one who lived among 
them for a time in close captivity may be accept- 
able. It does not follow, however, that his, or 
any other description, applies to the whole of 
the Patagonians, as the author may have seen 
only a particular tribe; and this suggestion will, 
perhaps, explain many discrepancies in the works 
of those who have written about them. Captain 
Bourne says: “In person they are large; on first 
sight they appear absolutely gigantic. They are 
taller than any other race I have seen, though 
it is impossible to give any accurate description. 
The only standard of measurement I had was 
my own hight, which is about five feet, ten 
inches. I could stand very easily under the 
arms of many of them, and all the men were at 
least a head taller than myself; their average hight 
I should think is nearly six and a half feet, and 
there were specimens that could have been little 
less than seven feet high. They have broad 
shoulders, full and well-developed chests, frames 
muscular and finely proportioned; the whole 
figure and air making an impression like that 
which the first view of the sons of Anak is 
recorded to have produced on the children of 
Israel. ‘They exhibit enormous strength when- 
ever they are sufficiently aroused to shake off 
their constitutional laziness and exert it.” (Giants 
of Patagonia.) 

Such are the giants of the old Spanish his- 
torians as seen by modern avigators. There 
are, however, other proofs of the enormous stat- 
ure of the race, which at once set the question 
at rest; such as the. bodies which have been dis- 
interred, and the armor which has been worn 
by people in various ages and countries. There 
are bodies, principally mummies from Egypt, 
which are at least three thousand years old. 
Since the time when these people lived, not 
only scores of generations, but whole- races of 
men have been born, lived, and died; and still 
the mummies, as. they Jie before us, are, we be- 
lieve, in no caseJetyer than the same class of 
people which thef represent among us at the 
present day. ‘The same observation applies also 
to the armor which has been dug-out of tumuli 
and ancient graves. Poets and historians have 
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represented their heroes as men of enormous 
size and strength. Homer speaks of the men 
who fought at Troy as hurling stones at each 
other, that twenty men of these degenerate days 
could scarcely lift; but when we examine the 
armor of those redoubtable warriors, we are con- 
vinced that it could hardly be worn by the 
English Life Guards spoken of. This is found 
to be the case with the armor of the knights 
who won such renown by their prowess in the 
crusades and tournaments of England. They 
were very terrible, no doubt, to the monks and 
unarmed peasantry, but even in point of physical 
strength were in no way superior to the present 
generation of Englishmen. 

Upon the whole, then, we conclude that giants 
have always been rarities, that there never was a 
race of giants, and that the common stature of 
mankind has remained much the same ever since 
the Flood—the Patagonians being as large, and 
the Esquimaux and the Bushmen as small, as 
any races of men that ever lived.—LZondon Leisure 
Hour. 


—_>— 


SCENES IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


ISTORY scarcely presents us with scenes so 
diversified with horror, or so fraught with 
tragic interest, as those which mark the period 
of the great French Revolution. While we pe- 
ruse the records of this fearful era, we are in- 
clined to ask to what remote and savage nation 
and period they refer; yet the nation is that 
whose territory is nearest our own on the globe’s 
surface, being only on “the other side of the 
water;” and the period is so recent as to be 
within the memory of many who are now living. 
Fully told the dread tale will never be. Its 
leading incidents are familiar to us from our cra- 
dies, yet fresh reminiscences are ever coming 
forth; the new often surpassing the old; nor can 
we wonder that such a narrative should live and 
burn on history’s page. The worst passions of 
our depraved nature seem here wrought into 
a moral frenzy; men are transformed into de- 
mons; and their fell swoop of crime inspires 
the thought, that some malign and mighty influ- 
ence must have been permitted for an appointed 
season to work its will, and to incite those 
wretched beings to scathe and scourge the land. 
Some of the first writers of the present age 
have directed their studious efforts to the tracing 
out of this gloomy story. They have explored 
this region of the shadow of death, and have 
brought to light facts and incidents which harrow 





up the soul. Led by them, we may follow out 
the intracacies of the labyrinth, and, as it were, 
witness the pulling down, and the building up 
of creeds and systems, the dire career of fierce 
and guilty spirits, who, having grasped for a 
brief space the ensigns of power, and stained 
them with deeds of blood and crime, were struck 
down by those who followed in the same dark 
course. Truly the history of that period is like 
the roll of the prophet, “filled with lamentation, 
and mourning, and woe.” The nation seemed 
left to itself, openly renouncing and defying the 
authority of the Almighty; its history points a 
solemn warning to mankind, showing the impo- 
tence and wretchedness of all, whether nations or 
individuals, whom God abandons to their own 
devices. The leaders of this mighty convulsion 
seem all alike to have been actuated by prin- 
ciples as monstrously false as they were san- 
guinary and destructive; and the scenes of vio- 
lence constantly taking place, exhibit a state of 
society in which the common virtues of humanity, 
and even the mere exterior of virtue, were blasted 
beneath the pestilence which swept the land. 
The only stars of this stormy night were the 
victims; and among them there are, indeed, to 
be found instances of heroism and noble courage, 
both to do and suffer. 

The following anecdotes were related by an 
eye-witness, an aged man, who remembers with 
vivid emotion these experiences of his early 
days. He was of a respectable family in Bre- 
tagne, one of the western provinces of France. 
It lies close to La Vendee, the Loire forming the 
boundary between the two provinces; and though 
the Bretons were not, as a body, united with the 
Vendeans in their noble enterprise, they were 
loyal, and many were mingled in the ranks of 
the Vendean army. Bretagne having been once 
an independent duchy, there were in it at the 
time of the Revolution many old and high fam- 
ilies, who took the loyal side, and were the objects 
of revolutionary hatred. The narrator of the 
anecdote was one of this class; he and his broth- 
ers joined the Vendean troops, in which two fell 
victims—one in battle, the other in a way more 
appalling. It happened that after an action in 
which the Vendeans were victorious, the insur- 
gent prisoners were tried by a court-martial, and 
sentenced to death. Among them was a young 
man who had been a servant in M. le Peltier’s 
family. This officer interceded in behalf of his 
old domestic, and obtained his life. In the fluc- 
tuating progress of the loyalist party, it fell out, 
not many months afterward, that a party of rev- 
olutionists surrounded and sacked the house of 
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the same family, and among the assailants was 
seen the miscreant whose life had been rescued 
through M. le Peltier’s generosity. There was 
an overpowering force, and all that the unfor- 
tunate victims could do was to escape with their 
lives. As the narrator of the tale was flying, he 
saw from a distance the man who had been 
saved in the act of singling out his brother; the 
next moment he saw him shoot him, after which, 
with the fiend-like savageness of the period, he 
beat out his brains with his own hands. The 
agonized feelings of the poor man, who was too 
far off to render aid, may be conceived; nor can 
we wonder that under such excitement he re- 
solved to avenge his brother’s blood, should the 
murderer ever cross his path. Strange to say, 
not very long afterward, he met the man alone, 
in a retired country path; the thought rushed up 
in his mind, “Now is the moment granted.” 
He seized the man by the collar, and said, “ Your 
last hour is come;” but as the old soldier now 
says, “une pensee de ciel,” seemed to whisper in 
his heart, and after sternly reminding his victim 
of the past, and of what he then could do, he let 
him go. But here comes the catastrophe of the 
story, in which the hand of Almighty retribution, 
the unquenchable fire lighting its livid flame even 
in this life, is surely seen. In a few months the 
same man, without any bodily injury, or cause 
that could be traced, went raving mad. Nothing 
could be done for him, and, an object of terror 
and loathing to all, he was put to death in the 
lawlessness of that period like a wild beast. 
Such an incident would seem to remind us, that 
even in seasons when His government is defied, 
“Verily, there is a God that judgeth the earth.” 

Another incident, worthy of being recorded, 
occurred in La Vendee, and in the personal recol- 
lection of the gentleman who related that which 
has just been given. 

A relation of Carrier, one of the well-known 
republican generals in La Vendee, was passing 
with a party of his troops a church where the 
congregation were assembled. He stopped, or- 
dered his men to wait till they dispersed, and 
then to shoot all the handsome individuals among 
them. So brutalized and callous to the feelings 
of our common nature were many of the leading 
revolutionists, that a spirit of sport and pleasanterie 
may often be observed in their acts of wanton 
cruelty. In this instance, however, a judgment 
soon followed, the specific character of which 
seemed to have a peculiar reference to the awful 
crime which appeared to have brought it down; 
the wretched man who had commanded this 
outrageous act died not long afterward of a dis- 





ease similar to that which carried off Charles LX, 
of execrable memory. Blood issued from the 
pores of the skin, as if emblematic of the san- 
guinary deluge which he had caused to flow. 

The above are small items in the sum of hor- 
rors, which the days of the first French Revolu- 
tion disclosed. The old gentleman who related 
them added, “ When I hear of the good of rev- 
olutions; that they are to uproot evil, and regen- 
erate society; I shudder at the words, recollecting 
the miseries which my eyes have seen.” It may 
be hoped, that neither in the country where 
these scenes occurred, nor in any other, will the 
like be again enacted. At all events, there is 
reason to believe that the terrible lesson has 
inspired some salutary fear in the minds of the 
rash and fiery people of France. With much 
energy of character, and with great knowledge 
and advancement in the liberal arts, they have 
still the “tete chaudee,” which rushes into change, 
and kindles like “fire and tow” on the slightest 
provocation. To this trait of natural tempera- 
ment may, perhaps, be attributed those acts of 
ferocity, that tiger spirit, which certainly estranges 
from them the feelings of peaceable and sober 
English people, who, congregated at their own 
firesides, judge of “the French” from what they 
read; and which, assuredly, is a dangerous char- 
acteristic under any troubled atmosphere. 

It is the opinion of most of the more cele- 
brated interpreters of prophecy, that one of the 
vials of Divine wrath was poured out at the 
fearful epoch of the great French Revolution; 
and certainly, if ever the deadly effects of the 
wrath of God were visible, they were then to be 
read in characters of blood and fire. And if, 
during this dark and stormy night, when the 
law of God was disowned, and his authority 
publicly disavowed; when his temples were des- 
ecrated, and his ministers persecuted and butch- 
ered; there were occasionally, as in the instances 
above related, solemn voices of individual and 
retributive judgment, showing how puny is the 
wild rage of man, and how the Almighty hand 
can crush it in a moment—such occurrences are 
surely well worthy of careful observation. Those 
who look at history through the glass of Scrip- 
ture, who see in it a “Governor of the people,” 
can scarcely fail to perceive in the horrors which, 
toward the close of the eighteenth century, con- 
vulsed France, the retributive judgment of God 
upon long ages of crime. The blood of his mar- 
tyred saints had flowed in torrents during the 
reign of the De Medici line; and we know that 
such blood doth cry for vengeance “on them 
that dwell on the earth,” however that vengeance 























may in infinite wisdom be delayed. Age after 
age had swelled the tide of national sin, and 
during the reigns of Louis XIV and Louis XV 
the desolating flood swept on. Unlike men 
in their short-sighted and hasty designs, the 
Almighty is long-suffering, even after “he hath 
bent his bow and made it ready.” Long had 
the soul-destroying philosophy of Voltaire, like 
a deadly blight, cast its withering influence upon 
all that was good and holy in the land; and still 
the bolts of Divine vengeance were restrained. 
At length, however—and who can wonder?— 
long-continued impieties, appalling wickedness 
in high places, brought down that storm of 
righteous wrath, that manifest and almost un- 
paralleled judgment of God, at the recollection 
of which Europe still trembles. The higher 
classes were the victims; the judges and execu- 
tioners an infuriate and demoniacal populace. 
Among the doomed ones are to be found some 
truly “noble sufferers,” and it is a striking fact 
that on the other side scarce a redeeming feature 
is to be found. The moral poison had, indeed, 
spread through all. Yet it was the higher classes 
in France, consisting for years either of adher- 
ents to a crafty and intolerant priesthood, or of 
unbelievers, or skeptics of various grades and 
shades, to whom are to be principally attributed 
the crying evils of the land. Their oppression 
of the people was enormous; and at length the 
people, even to the dregs, rose, and formed the 
main element in the bouleversement, by means of 
which the higher and educated classes were 
overwhelmed. Scenes so fearful! show what 
human nature is when left to its own impulses; 
and we may be assured that there is only one 
principle which can direct and control it. Can 
we wonder that when the very being of God 
was denied, virtue withered in the dust? or that 
the daring blasphemers of the Divine Majesty 
should be stained with vices odious and appall- 
ing in the eyes of their fellow-men? History is 
the great commentary on God’s word; it eluci- 
dates many texts—gives the key to many a par- 
able and metaphor—and, if rightly studied, con- 
vinces us, that the God of revelation is, indeed, 
“the God of all the families of the earth,” the 
“ King of kings, and Lord of lords.” 


———_ 


From the beginning of the world to the pres- 
ent day, there was never any great villainy 
acted by men, but it was in the strength of 
some great fallacy put upon their minds by 
a false representation of evil for good, or good 
for evil. 
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THE BIRD OF HEAVEN. 
BY MRS. 8, K. FURMAN, 


O, rHou bird of strains elysian, girded with celes- 
tial light! 

Glorious boon of the eternal, omnipresence ever 
bright 

To the yearning spirit striving for the high and 
changeless love 

Welling from the living fountain at the mercy-seat 
above. 


Privileged beyond conception is thy mission’s gra- 
cious plan, 

Bearing from the Mediator priceless gifts to sinful 
man, 

And with glory-beaming vision gazing on the seraph 
throng, 

Listening as through vaults of heaven floats the 
angels’ chorus song. 


When low down in sorrow’s valley, with the shadows 
of the past 

Looming up like frighted specters, all the future 
skies o’ercast; 

With no glowing ray of sunlight peering through 
the cheerless gloom; 

No sweet star of resurrection beaming on the dreary 
tomb; 


And the earth-born, weary mortal, weary of the 
soul’s deep strife, 

Hungers for the food that cometh from the fields of 
endless life; 

Sinking ’neath sin’s dark pollution, reaching up 
with ceaseless prayer, 

For the white and stainless garments which the 
Savior’s children wear; 


Then above that soul thou hov’rest, dropping fra- 
grant dews of Eden, 

And thy downy plumage, gleaming with the daz- 
zling rays of heaven, 

Lighteth up a bow of promise, bidding storm and 
tempest cease, 

And upon the troubled bosom lays the olive branch 
of peace. 


Thrilling with the notes of pardon, on thy pinions 
high he soars, 

To the realms of sunless splendor, viewing the 
ambrosial shores, 

Gazing on life’s flowing river, winding through 
that better land, 

While upon his heart falls sweetly anthems of the 
ransom’d band. 


Thus, O Fairu! thy bright revealings gild the 
Christian’s toilsome way; is 

Thou wilt bear him safely upward to the golden 
gates of day; 

And when God may bid him enter, thy sweet song 
shall ope the door, 

And thy name wil! be fruition to the pilgrim ever- 
more. 
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LOST AND FOUND. 
BY ALICE CARY. 


N old man and a little boy about five years 

old were riding together in a common wagon, 
the tail-board of which had been removed for 
the convenience of drawing home wood. It was 
near the close of an April day, and tall, fantastic 
shadows moved quietly on before the horses that 
were well used to work, and themselves moved 
soberly enough. So high and so fantastic went 
the shadows, now along green sward, now along 
a patch of dusty road, and now along sward 
divided simply by a path of dust, and now over 
the moist leafy ground of the woods, that the 
little boy in the wagon stood delightedly up to 
watch them as they went, though he tottered 
one way and the other, and sometimes fell quite 
down as the wagon jolted over some rougher 
ground than the rest. Near the horses, his head 
for the most part drooping seriously thoughtful, 
and the reins held carelessiy in his toil-hardened 
and sun-browned hands, sat the old man, quite 
forgetful of his little companion. Now the wheel 
crushed through a fragrant bed of the ground 
ivy; and now the hoofs of the horses struck 
through mimic forests of the spotted-leaved and 
golden-flowered adder’s tongue, and the odorous 
and white-blossoming May-apple, while many 
other nameless wild things were broken and 
ground into sweet incenses as the rustic team, 
preceded by its shadow-horses, moved deeper 
and deeper into the woods. The old man was 
quite oblivious to shadows and flowers; he was 
thinking of his son Nathan, and whether the 
bright brown hair he had smoothed that morning 
might not then be dabbled with blood, or trod- 
den under foot of the well-fed and well-equipped 
troops, who the last midnight had slipped across 
the waters of the Charles river, under the com- 


| mand of Colonel Smith and Major Pitcairn, and 


were, at the last accounts, marching unharmed 
and unimpeded toward Concord, having left be- 
hind them eight patriots dead, near the old 
meeting-house in Lexington. He was thinking 
of their disciplined usage of death-dealing armor, 
and of the old musket Nathan handled so 
clumsily, and how he looked, poor bey! as he 
mounted the rough-coated, three-year old colt, 
that till that morning had done little except 
browse the meadows and the beech-buds, or 
switch the flies. 

The little boy was, perhaps, wondering mean- 
time what made his grandfather’s hair so white, 
and why he sat so still as they rode along, when 
he could hardly keep from prattling and shouting 





aloud all the time. Now a squirrel peeped at 
him from some branch that stretched across the 
wagon track a little above his head; now a rabbit 
leaped from its leafy burrow and scampered out 
of sight; and now a shy wild bird rustled out 
of the leaves, and went whirring away with a 
quick, frightened call, half song and half cry; 
and here and there the curface of some pool 
or brook twinkled and glittered like a thousand 
stars. Perhaps to catch another glimpse of some 
sheet of fire that was already burning slowly into 
darkness; perhaps to see once more the shining 
head of some wood-bird that had pushed the 
thick leaves apart as they went by, he stepped 
back, and back—one step too far! Down into a 
narrow, deep hollow jolted the wagon, and in a 
moment the horses had climbed the opposite 
and almost perpendicular bank, and were trotting 
forward—their high fantastic shadows before them 
no longer. Away on the tops of the distant hills 
the sunset light was yet shining, but in the thick 
woods all was shadow. 

“Poor boy, poor boy!” sighed the old man, 
“with what a soldier’s heart he went away from 
us to-day—the old musket balanced across the 
neck of his three-year old, and his pockets full 
of bright new bullets, some of them yet hot 
from the mold! Poor boy!” sighed the old man; 
“but perhaps he will fight as well as they who 
have epaulets on their shoulders and a sword in 
their belt;” for to the father’s eyes Nathan looked 
as handsome and as brave in his homespun coat 
and straw-hat as the gayest cockade could have 
made him look. And yet when he thought of 
the glittering uniforms of the British soldiers 
and of the simple rustic dress of his son, he 
could not but sigh, “Poor Nathan!” And fora 
moment nothing in the world seemed to him 
so hateful asa red-coat. Not the Indian’s dread- 
ful tomahawk, nor the fearful glitter of his snaky 
eyes, were just then so terrible or so abhorrent 
to him. 

The memory of the Indians, however, turned 
his thoughts from one peril to another. Some 
sly fellow of his tribe might be lurking behind 
underbrush or tree trunk, one aim of whose arrow 
at his breast would leave the little darling at 
their mercy—leave him to be scalped for their 
pastime and flung to the wolves, or, at best, be 
made the slave of any and every cruel caprice, 
“Or ify’ thought the grandfather, “they should 
aim at him, sweet innocent! thinking so to wound 
an old man’s heart with aching bitterer than the 
arrow leaves—O terrible thought! How should 
I tell his mother! how should I live at all! 
Here, Natty; come close to me, Natty!” and 
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he reached back his arm to draw the child 
toward him. 

The old horses reared, one over the neck of 
the other, at the sudden pulling on the reins, and 
coming to their feet again looked inquiringly and 
wonderingly back, for the reins now dangled 
loose and no guiding hand was to be seen. There 
was a stirring of the ground leaves and a crack- 
ing of limbs about the woods, and a crying and 
calling of, “Natty, O Natty!” with intervals of 
silence deep, deep and awful. The grandfather 
had missed his little darling, and with gray 
hair streaming on the wind, and with his eyes 
opened with a terrified stare, was running up and 
down the woods, and to the same place again 
and again. When he noticed the litile boy last 
it was in tae field but a little way from the cabin- 
home, and how or where he is gone he can not 
tell; that he és gone, and lost, is all he knows, 
He must have slid from the wagon accicentally, 
the old man thinks, and it is likeliest that he 
has run back home. So leaving wagon and 
horses where they are in the woods, he takes 
the nearest direction to the house. The sun 
is down, and it is quite dusky now, so he can 
not distinguish substance from shadow always, 
and stops and strains his aching eyes now and 
then, half believing he sees the faded frock and 
torn hat of the little boy; but, no, it was the 
cruel cheat of something or nothing, and he 
rushes on again. 

The house is full in sight now; the smoke 
curling thick and blue above the low clapboard 
roof; for the young wife and mother is busy 
with preparations for supper, hoping and trying 
to believe that her husband will presently be 
home, alive and well, and bringing good news—- 
perhaps that Pitcairn and half his men are dead, 
and done with fighting. And what, she thinks, 
if Nathan himself should have struck some 
good blows for his country—blows to make his 
little son proud in after years, to be written in 
history, and to make him as great in the eyes 
of the world as he is to her! She is thinking 
more of all this than of the flying shot, and the 
heavy saber stroke, and the black oblivion that 
buries so many names where they can never, 
never come up to the light, and never be re- 
membered beyond the little circle of homestead 
friends; for she can not understand how the 
full, smiling lyps of Nathan should stop their 
smiling, and lie compressed and pale together, 
or how his shining brown curls should be dim 
with dust and powder, and trodden down in the 
red mire of battle; he is so strong and so brave; 
O, he could put a thousand to flight, thinks the 





good wife, hoping all things, and trusting all 
things, in spite of the terrible threatening of the 
day. 

In the lane, striped green and gray with dust 
and grass, stand, in gentle patience, the white 
cow, and the brindled cow, and the little red 
cow, with black ears and crumply horns; and 
there is Hepsie, Nathan’s timid, Joving young 
sister, hurrying with her milking, that she may 
not be last to welcome back her brother, and 
hear what news he brings—the red cedar pail, 
with shining yellow bands, is full, and heaped 
up with froth, and from the bottom of the tin 
pail, deep and bell-shaped, music is ringing up. 
Suddenly the white cow, gentlest of all, wheels 
quick about, and Hespie looks up, her heart beat- 
ing so fast and so loud it almost stifles her. She 
almost expects to see the black colt, riderless, 
and snorting at the gate—foam on his flanks and 
terror in his bloodshot eyes; and while in her 
earnest looking she bends forward, the trembling 
and failing voice of her father calls, “ Hepsie! 
O Hepsie! is little Nattie here?” 

“Why, no, father; he went with you. What 
has happened? I know he went with you, for I 
myself tied on his hat. Poor, poor little Nattie! 
O, how did you lose him away from you?” 

It seems to the old man for a moment that the 
earth is sinking from under his feet; the tears 
run down his cheeks, and his lip quivers with 
the shaking and trembling of his heart. 

“O my child, my child!” cries the young 
mother, forgetful of every thing beside, “I shall 
never, never see him again! Why did I not 
keep him with me! O father, father, what shall 
we do?” 

But the father can only say, “ Don’t cry, chil- 
dren!” crying all the time himself. And so they 
go over the house, and to the barn, and to the 
pen in the corner of the meadow, where the 
spotted calf and the black calf are eating their 
milk; saying to one another, “O, what shall we 
do?” and asking, “Do you see him? do you 
hear him?’ all the time. 

There was one dreadful fear in all their hearts 
that none of them had spoken—some strong- 
armed Indian had smothered his cries in his 
blanket, and borne him away, and what more 
they dare not even think. Yet urged by that 
hope, which, maddened by despair, clings to the 
shadow of a straw, they went hurrying here and 
there, calling and listening, and crying and wring- 
ing their hands. “Dont, children! don’t, my chil- 
dren!” the tired and troubled old man would say, 
but his fears were no less terrible, and his suffer- 
ings no less miserable than theirs. Twenty times 
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to one place they went, urged by some hopeless 
hope—they knew not. what. There were no 
footprints in the sand by the spring, nor in the 
dust along the lane; no flowers that his hands 
had broken; no traces of him could be found, 
as, following the track of the wagon, they went 
through beds of ivy, and May-apple, and adder’s 
tongue, looking into each other’s face to find the 
courage each soul lacked in itself. 

It was almost dark in the deep hollow through 
which the wagon had jolted so quickly, and they 
hurried on beyond, where they could sge farther. 
If they had stopped and examined the moist 
ground, they might have found the tiny tracks 
of the bare feet, and perhaps have followed them 
down the hollow, and toward the brook. They 
went another way, however, just as in all things 
we are likeliest to go from what we seek; but 
it made little difference after all, for they would 
not have found the lost child, no matter in what 
direction they might have searched. 

There were darkness, and silence, and winds— 
soughing and storm-boding winds—and black 
clouds rushing and swimming up the sky, join- 
ing their ragged edges together, as if trying to 
shut out the light of the faint and far-away stars. 

Torches of pine knots were made, and the 
search continued till deep into the night, when a 
torrent of rain came dashing through the tree- 
tops, drenching the lights, and pitilessly beating 
on the heads of the weary and agonized mourn- 
ers of the lost boy. 

It was midnight when they came back to 
where the horses were waiting their master; 
gladly they neighed, and briskly they trotted 
as he turned their heads homeward. Hepsie, 
pale, gentle wood-flower as she was, seemed the 
strongest of all, and to draw herself up almost 
to the hight of the heart-breaking sorrow she 
was called to meet. On her knees lay the head 
of Margaret, the mother of the lost baby; and 
one hand caressed her neck, while the other held 
tight in its steady grasp the shivering, shaking 
fingers of her good old father. 

There were little grounds for any cheerful talk 
that dark and rainy midnight—the husband, and 
son and brother, in whom they all hoped, and on 
whom they all relied, was gone to take a hun- 
dred chances of death against one of life; and 
the darling and pet of all was, if that were pos- 
sible, more than dead; for could the bereaved 
mother have laid her hot and aching forehead 
against the cool green turf above his close-shut 
eyes, she would have found some comfort; but 
as it was, death was the best of her dark imagin- 
ings. All the clew which had been found was 
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one that opened to the darkest fear—the evi- 
dences of an Indian camp recently and hurriedly 
deserted, for the fires were not yet gone out, and 
a bow and arrow, some deer-meat, and part of 
a blanket had been left, as if the savages had 
fled in haste—and what so likely as that they 
have taken the lost boy with them? Some dex- 
terous thief might have slipped close, and, unob- 
served by the grandfather, who was growing 
blind and deaf, have stolen him from the wagon. 

The rain came down in torrents, putting out 
all the fire on the hearth, and in some stormier 
gust than the rest, driving through roof and win- 
dow, for the homes of the colonists were rude 
enough and comfortless enough, some of them, 
In the home of Samuel Alger it was a miser- 
able, miserable night. The supper which the 
young wife had prepared so carefully, and with 
so much hope, grew cold untasted; and as the 
hours went by, the fear that Nathan would never 
come back alive became, in the terrified imag- 
inations of his kinsfolk, almostacertainty. There 
were none near, stronger in hope and courage 
than themselves, on whom they could lean for 
strength; the house of the nearest neighbor was 
five miles away, and probably it contained that 
night but one or two frightened inmates; for 
every man and every youth in all the country 
round, having heard of the eight men killed 
near the meeting-house, had saddled their horses, 
or, having no horses, gone on foot, to meet and 
drive back the presumptuous Pitcairn and his 
eight hundred soldiers, for they were not the 
people to leave their slaughtered neighbors un- 
avenged. 

It is hard for us in these peaceful times, and 
in the enjoyment of comfortable abundance, to 
realize the privation, the anxiety, and the terror 
of insecurity that pressed upon the people on 
the breaking out of the American Revolution. 

But to the great common sorrow the family 
of Samuel Alger had the added anguish of which 
we have written. We can make but an imper- 
fect and dim picture of them as they huddled 
together, pale and distracted; the storm beating 
without, and the storm raging within; every fac- 
ulty of sense and reason seeming stretched to 
the utmost possibility of endurance; desolation 
crowned by the most torturing suspense. If they 
had lain there together, voiceless and cold, the 
husband and the little child, it would have been 
a grief which they might have measured by cer- 
tain light, and in the end, perhaps, have mas- 
tered; but, as it was, where could they look for 
comfort, or how put back the evil phantoms that 
went up and down the dark? If the mother’s 
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heart cried continually for her child, can we blame 
her? and if the bosom of the wife yearned to 
have back the light of her husband’s love, can 
we think it strange? and if the father and daugh- 
ter mourned, even as those who have no hope, 
shall we say they were weaker than we, so tried, 
would prove to-day? 

“Hark!” said the old man, lifting up his head, 
which had been bowed on his bosom all the 
night, and pushing back his white hairs, and list- 
ening toward the door, “hark! I thought I heard 
something.” 

“What, father?’ “what, father?’ said Mar- 
garet and Hepsie at once, and turning toward 
him their faces, in which sudden hope and fear 
struggled together. The wind came rattling 
roughly at the window; but it was not that the 
old man had heard, he is sure. From the hearth- 
stone rose the great house-dog, and, going close 
to the door, listened, or seemed to listen, with 
the rest. A moment and there was a growl, and 
a striking of his paws against the heavy slabs 
that composed the door; there was a hush of 
under breath; then a gathering up from the bot- 
tom of their souls all the courage that had gone 
down there; a preparation for the worst; they 
had caught the sound of voices and footsteps, 
stealthily and suppressed, or fear had made 
them so. 

The daylight past there had been a loud rap- 
ping at the window, and the news had been 
brought that a whole regiment of red-coats were 
marching toward Concord, having left eight men 
dead in their path; then had come the hurried 
preparation of Nathan for the conflict, the prayer- 
ful and tearful parting with him; and this, before 


the close of the day, had been followed by the | 


mysterious losing of little Nathan. No wonder, 
as they watched and waited together, a footstep 
should startle and a voice send new terror to 


their hearts. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_—»>—_ 


DIVINE LOVE. 
Ow one occasion the Rev. Rowland Hill was 
endeavoring to convey to his hearers some idea 
of his conception of the Divine love; but sud- 


denly casting his eyes toward heaven, he ex- | 
claimed, “But I am unable to reach the lofty | 


theme! yet I do not think that the smallest fish 
that swims in the boundless ocean ever complains 
of the immeasurable vastness of the deep. So 
it is with me; I can plunge, with my puny ca- 
pacity, into a subject the immensity of which I 
shall never be able fully to comprehend!” 
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THE DYING DAUGHTER. 
BY HELEN M. BRADLEY. 


Loox away from the pains of life, love, 
And strengthen thy soul to stand 

On the brink of the surging waves, love, 
That circle the “better land.” 

There’s agony down in my heart, love, 
And the hour is full of woe; 

But the parting time is come, love, 
And I fain must let thee go. 

Lean now on thy mother’s breast, love, 
The pang is well nigh o’er, 

And a beautiful throng are come, love, 
From yonder beaming shore. 

One kiss from thy pale, cold lips, love, 
One pressure, one grasp, of thy hand, 

One long, and a close embrace, love, 
Ere thou go with the shining band. 

Be strong; God is thy helper, love; 
Look up to thy Savior now; 

For the waves are wrapping thy form, love, 
And a faintness is on thy brow. 

Look up from darkness to light, love, 
From pain to a wondrous rest; 

Look away to the dying Lamb, love, 
And cling to his bleeding breast! 


———_+> -— 


WORDS FOR MUSIC. 


I Love to sing when I am glad, 
Song is the echo of my gladness; 
I love to sing when I am sad, 
Till song makes sweet my very sadness. 
*Tis pleasant time, 
When voices chime 
To some sweet rhyme in concert only; 
And song to me 
Is company, 
Good company when I am lonely. 
Whene’er I greet the morning light, 
My song goes forth in thankful numbers, 
And ’mid the shadows of the night, 
I sing me to my welcome slumbers. 
My heart is stirr’d 
By each glad bird 
Whose notes are heard in summer’s bowers; 
And song gives birth 
To friendly mirth 
Around the hearth in wint’ry hours. 
Man first learned song in Paradise, 
From the bright angels o’er him singing; 
And in our home above the skies, 
Glad anthems are forever ringing. 
God lends his ear, 
Well pleased to hear 
The songs that cheer his children’s sorrow; 
Till day shall break 
And we shall wake 
Where love will make unfading morrow. 
Rev. Dr. Beruune. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


BY REV. 0. COLLINS, D. D. 


VERY historic addition to literature possesses 

value, and this value is generally in propor- 
tion to the interest and importance of the sub- 
ject, plus or minus the graphic power with which 
it is developed, and the graces of style, language, 
etc., or the want of these, 

We have just been reading a new work* on 
ecclesiastical history, and as the subject possesses 
general interest, a few reflections upon it, we 
trust, will not be deemed out of place in the 
Repository, albeit a fastidious criticism might 
pronounce it too heavy for a periodical dedicated 
to the ladies. In justification of our purpose, 
we have two answers to the ungallant imputation 
contained in the above remark. 1, Under the 
admirable conduct of its editor the Repository 
finds among its 25,000 subscribers and 100,000 
readers many of the sterner sex, both clerical 
and lay, who turn to its pages with the certainty 
of finding, not only pleasure, but also instruc- 
tion. 2. The notion of a “softer pabulum” for 
the gentler sex, out of regard to their alleged 
weaker stomachs, is, in our judgment, both un- 
generous and unjust. We need not deny that 
among female readers there are many so intel- 
lectually indolent that they will read nothing 
which tasks their powers of thought. A page of 
sober history, at any time, would give them a 
chill. And as for philosophy, a chapter of it 
would communicate mental blindness—akin to 
that species of ophthalmia which Greek often 
gives to the school-boys. For such, instruction 
must be diluted to the last proportion, and ad- 
ministered in homeopathic doses, disguised under 
the form of beautiful sugar pills. They have 
delicate stomachs indeed, 

But, to the credit of woman, this habit of 
mind, so far as it prevails among the sex, is sim- 
ply a habit; that is, the effect is artificial and not 
natural. Whether by nature the affections in 
the female sex are in the ascendant, and the 
intellectual faculties relatively inferior, while in 
man this order is reversed, is a question which 
need not be discussed, It is a question of phi- 
losophy, on which opinions have always differed, 
and always will, But respecting the capacity of 
the female mind to appreciate and’ enjoy the 





* A History of the Christian Church, by Dr, Charles Hase, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Jena, translated 
from the seventh and much improved edition, by Charles E. 
Blumenthal, Professor of Hebrew and Modern Languages in 
Dickinson College, and Conway P. Wing, Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Carlisle, Penn. Pp.720. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Vor. XV.—42 


more solid literary products of the day there 
is no question. 
ity te enjoy, but she does enjoy them, To a 
large class the mawkish, sentimental twattle, 
which is daily served up by the press for female 
reading, is rejected with disgust. The insult 
thus offered to female gnderstanding is clearly 
seen and keenly felt, Should it not be remem- 


man a widely different education from man? If 


ence of that more strictly domestic sphere in 
which she is called to move, we shall find no 
cause for these disparaging comparisons. That 
self-appropriated superiority, which the “lords 
of creation” so complacently assume, in our 
opinion does not exist. At any rate, we respect 
ourselves, as well as our wives and daughters, 
when we provide for them the same intellectual 
element and the same esthetic culture that we 
provide for ourselves. 

All history is valuable as being a manifesta- 
tion of man. It is a portraiture of man’s outward 
life, but one through which the inner and more 
important life reveals itself, To the Christian 


the development of the true religious life of the 
world. under the influence of the spirit and 
teachings of Christianity, Man never so well 
knows himself as when he studies himself in 


culty in admitting that human nature is the same 


of either good or bad passion, glide into the 
heart without that danger of bias from self-love, 
which is always experienced when we sit in 
judgment directly upon ourselves. Or, to speak 
in a style now much in vogue, the reflected ex- 
periences of objective humanity become the sub- 
jective lessons by which our own self-knowledge 
is most successfully promoted. To know our- 


knowledge. And to know morally and relig- 
iously, is not less important than to know intel- 
lectually and physically. Indeed, the dignity of 


life. It is here that ecclesiastical history offers 
its instructions. The teachings of the past throw 
light upon the experiences of the present and 
illuminate the future. The past is a mirror of 
the present, The past is also a prophecy of the 
future. No one can claim to know himself or 
| others, who is ignorant of these oracles. With- 





Not only has woman the capac- | 


bered that the fashions of the day assign to wo- | 


others. We mean that no one experiences diffi- | 


selves has ever been considered the sum of | 


due allowance be made for this, and for the influ- 





Church history is especially valuable, as showing _ 


in all—in all countries and in all times. The | 
teachings, therefore, which we derive from oth- | 
ers, a8 we see them acting under the influence | 





human nature is never fully seen except when | 
displayed on the theater of moral and religious | 
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out them no one can pretend to know the ways 
of Providence, or comprehend the sublime glo- 


' vies of that revolution in the heart of man, or 
| the moral condition of the world, of which 


Christianity is both the author and the instru- 
ment. He, therefore, renders a valuable service 
who presents the religious history of the past in 
@ manner to impress and instruct; giving to every 
fact its appropriate place; assigning to every 


- cause its just influence; distorting nothing; sup- 


pressing nothing; and with broad and compre- 
hensive vision collects and delivers the lessons 
which philosophy transmits from by-gone ages to 
the present. This is a difficult task. Few are 
qualified for it, either by nature or, study. 

In many respects Dr. Hase, we think, has been 
more successful than any writer before him. He 


_ is an artist and philosopher. His subject glows 
| in colors upon the canvas. At the same time 
| every thing falls into rank and place under the 
| analysis of a mind absorbed with his theme, and 





fully comprehending it. Whether near or re- 
mote, major or minor in its influence, simple, 
complex, or recondite, whatever object you see 
is seen clearly. You look through a pure atmos- 
phere. Its very purity seems to make it cold. 
This, perhaps, is his leading fault. You miss 
that warmth of spirit which is the characteristic 
of Neander. To avoid the bias of feeling and 
make his mind a pure medium of historic truth, 
the author at times seems to have divested him- 
self of that sympathy with his subject which is 
always necessary, to blend the soul of the reader 


| with his own and carry it along with him. But 





he paints with the skill of a master; and science 
and beauty mingle so naturally with the stream 
of events that they seem to be a partof it. The 
following paragraph beautifully and scientifically 
expresses his 

IDEA OF CHURCH HISTORY. 

“The Church is always in a progressive state; 
that is, it is striving to be a perpetual manifesta- 
tion of the life of. Christ in humanity. In other 
words, it is always aiming to exhibit his life, 
more and more perfectly, and on a more exten- 
sive scale, sometimes in conflict and sometimes 
in connection with the world. Church history 
is a representation of the Church in this pro- 
gressive state, by an exhibition of the facts which 
have occurred in its course. In its scientific form, 
it is the combination of all those individual ele- 
ments, which have had any influence upon its 
composition, since it is, first, critically, an impar- 
tial, honest, and strict inquiry into facts, and into 
the extent of the confidence which can be re- 
posed in their proofs, so that where certainty can 





not be attained, a knowledge of this extent, in 
its different degrees, may determine the scientific 
character of the narrative; second, genetically, a 
statement of the facts in connection with their 
causes, taking care, however, that no explana- 
tions are given inconsistent with the proper na- 
ture of the idea developed in the events, or with 
the peculiar character of the active agents in 
them; third, theologically, an estimation of the 
facts in their precise relation to the religious 
spirit, allowing no preconceived opinions to de- 
termine what has actually occurred, but only to 
assist in understanding them as we find them. 
The correct manner of narration, or the historical 
style, is that which the student naturally adopts 
when he has acquired a true conception of the 
events, and there fully expresses this in living 
freshness and reality.” 

To give the reader an idea of the work, we 
present its plan. It is simple, yet methodical 
and clear. In two introductory chapters the au- 
thor sets forth the relation of the Church to the 
world, the province of Church history and its 
relation to the general history of religion, the 
mode of treating it, its value, sources, auxiliary 
sciences, and its divisions; and concludes with a 
capitally-written criticism on the literature of 
Church history. 

The whole history is then divided into three 


parts: 
I. Ancient Church History, embracing two 
periods, 


1. From Christ to Constantine. 

2. From Constantine to Charlemagne. 

In the first period we have vivid portraitures 
of such subjects as the following; namely, Clas- 
sic Heathenism, Judaism, the Apostolic Church, 
its Struggles for Existence, its Social Constitu- 
tion, its Ecclesiastical Life, its Doctrines, and 
Opinions opposed to them. 

In the second, the Imperial Church, the Vic- 
tory and Defeat of Christianity, Theology and 
Science, the Arian, Originistic, and Pelagian Con- 
troversies, the Power of the Emperor over the 
Church, the Germanic Church, etc.; with appro- 
priate subdivisions. 

IL Medieval Church History. This embraces 
also two periods, extending 

1. From Charlemagne to Innocent III. 

2. From Innocent III to Luther. 

III. Modern Church History. Here, likewise, 
we have two periods. 

1. From Luther to the Peace of Westphalia. 

2. From the Peace of Westphalia to the pres- 
ent time. 

The analysis of the subject we need not here 
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more fully present, but a careful examination of 
the table of Contents would give to any one a 
clear conception of Christian history from the 
day when the Church was formed till now. And 
no other course of historical reading presents 
topics so rich in varied and absorbing interest. 
None other takes so strong a hold upon the im- 
agination and the heart. The introduction of 
Christianity into the world was the projection of 
a new element into the comparatively stagnant 
stream of human events, and one which was 
destined to modify, control, and finally absorb 
every other. The words of Christ were signifi- 
cant and portentous: “ Think not that I am come 
to send peace on earth; I am come not to send 
peace, but a sword.” Between the principles of 
Christianity and those of the world there is hos- 
tility irreconcilable. No peace can be anticipated 
till the one or the other prevails. 

The relation of the author of this work to the 
Germanic Church, and the current evangelical 
movement of the times, will appear by reference 
to his public position and labors. A rational 
curiosity on this point is always felt. We wish 
to be assured in advance not only that an author 
is learned and talented, but also orthodox. Es- 
pecially is this the case when the rationalistic 
tendencies of German theology, in the past gen- 
eration, have brought the productions of German 
scholarship under suspicion in the English mind. 
Besides his public labors as Professor of The- 
ology in Jena, Dr. Hase has been a laborious cul- 
tivator of the field of authorship. His other 
writings are a system of doctrinal theology—a 
compendium of Lutheran theology, under the 
title of “‘Hutterus Redivivus,” and his “ Life of 
Jesus.” These have all passed through several 
editions, and are distinguished for graphic delipe- 
ation and condensed learning. One of his earlier 
works was an assault upon what he termed the 
“vulgar rationalism” of Rohr and Wegscheider, 
and the men of that school. He has taken part 
in the current controversies of the times, being 
the author of a work on the Principles of Ger- 
man Ecclesiastical Law, and of a historical re- 
sume of the Prussian controversy with the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne. The last work from his pen 
is an Examination of the Views of the Tabingen 
School, respecting the early history of the Chris- 
tian Church and a condemnation of their extreme 
and destructive speculations. But his Manual 
of Church History is the chief work, and that 
on which his reputation with posterity will be 
likely to rest. It is the fruit of long study and 
immense labor, carefully and conscientiously 
elaborated. As a text-book on Church history, 





its equal is not to be found, and its learned trans- 
lators have rendered a real service to the English 
student by presenting it in an English dress, and 
thus making it acceptable to all. 

The labor of translating such a work is not to 
be estimated by the number of pages. Aside 
from the intrinsic difficulties of the subject—re- 
quiring in the translators a knowledge of Church 
history, approximating that of the author him- 
self—it required a very thorough mastery of the 
idioms of the German langnage to produce in 
English, even with tolerable success, the graces 
of style, spirit, wit, and sarcasm of the original. 
But the translation has been well executed. It 
has much of the transparency, terseness, and 
power of the text itself. This, however, was to 
have been expected by all who know the schol- 
arly translators, Professor Blumenthal and Rev. 
C. P. Wing. We know of no gentlemen more 
competent for a solid work of the kind, and hope 
this may not be the last service for which the 
English student and reader will have cause to 
thank them. 

The work itself, we hope, will find many buy- 
ers and readers. It is just the manual for those 
commencing theolegical study, and we hope to 
see it introduced into the course for young 
preachers prescribed by our conferences. 


—— 


JESSE. 
BY E. G. BARKER. 


Curtp of the soft and dreamy eyes, 

Child of the pure and snowy brow, 
What angel spirit of the skies 

Bends o’er thee, softly whispering now? 
For in thy smile of cherub grace, 
The soul’s high lineage J can trace. 


Now in thy home of mortal birth, 
Where sin and sorrow cloud and blight; 
God keep thee from the taint of earth— 
Walk thou with angel bands in light; 
Still be in heart the little child— 
The pure, the sweet, the undefiled. 


For when of old the Son of God 

His Father’s glories laid aside, 
The thorny paths of sorrow trod, 

And meekly suffered, bled, and died, 
He called young children to his breast; 
These with his kindest love he blessed. 


To such the kingdom shall be given; 
To children, favorites of grace, 
And ever, mid the courts of heaven, 
“ Their angels do behold his face.” 
Sweet child! be these thy guard through time, 
And fit thee for a holier clime. 
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THE POWER OF RIGHT. 


BY PROFESSOR B. H. NADAL. 
SECOND PAPER. 


HE other prominent trait in a strong character 
is the power of calm reflection, especially in 
seasons of danger, or prevalent excitement. 
“ Who wickedly is wise or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave.” 

The ferment of the passions forbids reflection 
and urges on headlong, we know not whither; 
mere expediency reflects, but only so far as may 
be needful to secure some selfish end, and this 
selfishness of the end disturbs and distorts reflec- 
tion as surely as the rage of passion prevents it. 
In neither case has the mind a resting-place, an 
abiding principle, from which to start, and to 
which to recur in time of perplexity and doubt. 
In the one instance the ship is driven before the 
storm without regard to rudder or compass, in 
the other she obeys the helm, but the helm is 
not under the control of the needle; in both in- 
stances anchorage in the wrong harbor or ship- 
wreck is the sure end of the voyage. But where 
the power of passion has been withstood and 
finally conquered; where expediency has been 
shown to an inferior place, and right has risen to 
royal dignity in the soul, there is the power of 
calm reflection, and haste and confusion never 
enter. The sense of right has given dignity and 
weight to the mind; undisturbed by conscience, 
a stranger to fear, the master of excitement, his 
mental processes go on placidly and consecutively 
in spite of the rage and the threats of his ene- 
mies. Such is his estimation and reverence of 
right; of such transcendent importance does he 
feel it to be, that when there is doubt concerning 
the best means of promoting it, he deliberates 
earnestly, not indeed whether he shall adopt 
measures of doubtful rectitude—do evil that 
good may come, but which among many lawful 
means will be most conducive to the end. 

This power of calm reflection is essential to 
the highest efficiency of every other attribute of 
the soul, especially to that of courage. No truly 
great or strong eharaeter can possibly exist with- 
out it. It is the element needed to give consist- 
ency even to an honest heart; in the absence of 
which the life is wasted in sporadic impulses and 
bungling performances, and without which cour- 
age degenerates into fury, and the character, in- 
stead of a stately and well-proportioned temple, 
becomes an irregular edifice, with no cement to 
hold together its loose and repellant blocks. 
In the great battle for truth and right courage 
may be the weight and sharpness of the weapon 





and the force of the blow, but the power of calm 
reflection is the temper of the steel and the sure- 
ness of the aim. 

The second general thought is, that the power 
of right is seen in its adaptation to be dominant 
in every sphere of life, and, indeed, in every 
part of the universe. Being, as we are ac- 
quainted with it, rises before the mind as a cli- 
max; the lowest stratum is unorganized matter, 
then vegetable life, -then animal, then rational; 
and the highest point of rational life, as of the 
whole climax of being, is the moral, to which 
right has its nearest—its immediate relations. 
Indeed, the primary purpose of the universe 
seems manifestly moral. “The heavens declare 
the glory of God,” to excite us to adoring ad- 
miration; the lilies of the field exhibit their gen- 
tle beauty and scatier their fragrance, to exercise 
us in filial trust; showers and sunshine, seed 
time and harvest are meant to awaken our grati- 
tude; the lives of good men are intended to in- 
fluenee our hearts and souls with the Icve of 
moral beauty, and those of bad men to awaken 
our disgust at wrong. Every thing, both within 
and without, whether it speaks in dimly-under- 
stood hieroglyphies, or in the soul’s own vernacu- 
lar, seems to address the intellect mainly for 
moral purposes, and right is the normal condi- 
tion of all moral being, 

But let us exhibit our idea in the light of a 
broader view of morality. We are familiar with 
two expressions of morality, the law of God and 
the human conscience; the one perfect from the 
nature of its source, the other, in our fallen con- 
dition, imperfect and needing to be supplemented 
by the first. The moral law is the law of laws: 
it dwells eternally in the infinite mind, and con- 
stitutes the mode and spirit of every divine act. 
In a very important sense it is the only law: 
there are many ingenious civil codes; there are 
political systems of wide extent and great influ- 
ence; there are rules of social life, plans of do- 
mestic government, and forms of individual dis- 
cipline, but they impose obligation no farther 
than they agree with the moral law—this is the 
light which permeates them, the salt which pre- 
serves them, and the cord with which alone they 
can be bound upon the souls of men. What we 
have said of the moral law among laws, may, 
to a great extent, be said of the moral faculty 
among the faculties of the soul: it is dictator 
and supreme judge, every rejection of whose de- 
cisions, every violation of whose commands is to 
be chastised with a whip of scorpions. 

The moral law, then, is the supreme rule for 
the universe, as the conscience is the supreme 
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tribunal for the soul, ‘and in proportion as this 
tule governs the conscietice, and the instructed 
conscience governs the man, and the man 80 gov- 
etned becomes the type, not metely of what 
society ought to be, but of what society is, the 
world is advancing toward the perfection of 
heaven, and mefi toward the power of angels. 

This adaptation of right to rule is further 
illustrated by the sufferings of the wicked. The 
pangs of a guilty conscience derive all their pun- 
gency from the infliction being right, and it will 
be by the authority of right that the woes of 
perdition will be administered and perpetuated. 

The adaptation of right to the position of uni- 
versal authority is thus placed beyond question. 
It is the great generic idea of the universe, under 
which the categories of all true philosophy must 
be ranged. In Jehovah it is unoriginated and 
perfect, and is echoed back to him from all the 
noblest portions of his creation. In the unfallen 
angels it exists in glorious miniature; in man the 
miniature is doubtless minified, as it certainly is 
greatly defaced; but still the word and Spirit of 
God, shining upon it, may restore the blurred 
and distorted lineaments; in the angels that kept 
not their first estates, as well as in lost human 
souls, it exists only as an avenging viceroy in a 
revolted province, whose office it is to condemn 
and putish. 

Right is to the spiritual what gravity is to the 
physical universe: the globes of light that float 
in space around some unkhown center, advance 
as a glorious host—a moving orchestra unnum- 
bered and innumerable—each keeping its place 
and striking its own note in the grand symphony 
of universal providence. Some of these worlds 
are, no doubt, places of darkness and doformity 
too horrible to be dwelt on; still they circle in 
their orbits, and the tones they send forth, though 
discord in themselves, may be taken up and so 
modified by the influence of the whole as to 
contribute to the general harmony. Thus also is 
it with the spiritual universe. Right is full 
sphered in God—the great central sun—-wherever 
right is found it acknowledges his attraction and 
swells the general harmony. The natures in 
whom right is dominant give forth direct har- 
mony in all their spheres, while those who have 
resisted it, and with whom it is an opposing and 
yet necessary element, utter the discords which, 
being modified, increase the glory of the song, 
“The wrath of man shall praise the Lord.” 

Another source of the power of right, and the 
highest of all, is the presence and direct co-oper- 
ation of God. We have already seen the enno- 
bling influence of a conviction of the Divine 





approval—the power of the belief that in adher- 
ing to right we are pleasing God; how it dispels 
fear and arms the soul; now, howevet, we call 
attention, not to the édea but to the thing; not to 
the power of the simple persuasion of the pres- 
ence of God, but te his actual presence and 
power in the soul. This is a doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, and, indeed, of all religions. The priest- 
ess on the tripod professed to utter her responses 
as dictated by the god; Socrates claimed to have 
beeti guided from his childhood, in all the im- 
portant affairs of life, by some divinity; Moham- 
med claimed inspitation; and the Brahmin holds 
communion with Brahm till the adorer and the 
adored become one. These are the testimonies 
of false religions to the true doctrine, whose 
genuine form and authentic facts are to be found 
only in the Old and New Testaments. But the 
inspiration of prophets and apostles was infalli- 
ble, and its result an enduring revelation—we 
are using the word in a lower sense; in that, 
namely, in which, according to Christianity, every 
good man may be said to be inspired. God him- 
self moves mightily in the soul of the champion 
of right—the inspiration of his ideas finds its 
objective complement in the efficient agency of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Infinite Wisdom illumines the finite intelli- 
gence, the Divine essence stirs the human mind, 
quickening its perceptions, lifting the vail more 
and more from ttuth, so that newly disclosed 
charms may increase thé celestial longing, exhib- 
iting ever mote and more clearly the hatefulness 
of falsehood and deception, and the weakness of 
sin and error, with all their boasting, and show- 
ing that the might of right consists, not merely 
in right ideas, a noble character, and its adapta 
tion to govern in the universe of thought and 
action, but most of all and finally in the august, 
personal presence of God in the soul, marshaling, 
presenting, energizing the ideas—touching the 
very essence of the feeble but willing spirit with 
the blazing finger that made Isaiah’s lips to sing, 
and saying, “Lo, this hath touched thee;” for 
thy devotion to right, I have given thee power 
and made thee a dispenser of light toman. Such 
a man was Paul before Agrippa, bold and strong 
in his chains; such a man was Luther before im- 
perial and Papal power at Worms, with un- 
blanched cheek refusing to recant and demand- 
ing to be refuted out of the holy Scriptures; 
such were Wickliff and Huss, and many others—~ 
men who enlightened and reformed the world, 
first by the blaze of their sanctified genius, and 
then by the flames of their martyrdom. 

We will conclude by briefly noticing some of 
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the manifestations of this power. Right, in the 
abstract, as we have seen, is of a nature to become 
powerful; right, in the concrete, is already pow- 
erful. When truth, especially moral and relig- 
ious truth, is found by a receptive and eager 
seeker, it is no longer merely abstract, but is 
associated with the energies of a human soul; it 
enters the arena of mundane conflict with this 
man as its champion; its manifestation depends 
on him and his power on it. This very entering 
of right into the soul; this clothing of the prin- 
ciple with living forces, by which right from be- 
ing abstract becomes concrete, is itself the very 
power we have been discussing—the soul is 
vitalized by right, and right, to indulge a para- 
dox, is embodied in the soul. The soul wanted 
power, right wanted instruments, and the result 
of the union is, as we have seen, a powerful 
character, aided by boundless adaptations, and 
direct, divine co-operation. The manifestations 
we inquire for must, therefore, be the results of 
this character, aided as we have seen. 

And, first, what are these manifestations in the 
individual soul? One is, that the mah in his 
noble aims, in his artless simplicity—keeping 
company only with the purest thoughts and using 
his faculties for none but righteous purposes— 
grows into such dignity and excellence as to be 
entirely beyond the control of circumstances, no 
matter how flattering or adverse. How misera- 
ble is the man whose highest desires are satisfied 
by wealth; over whose face and heart the fluc- 
tuations of the market can spread the deepest 
gloom or the highest joy; who only lives under 
the fickle smile of Fortune, and wilts and expires 
under her frown; who finds within the whole 
range of his personality nothing to control his 
avarice—no principle superior to the passion for 
self! Or look at the man of mere genius, who 
knows nothing, in all the wide range of his 
thoughts, nobler or better than his own powers: 
if poetry is his sphere, his muse, sordid as brill- 
iant, chants in sublimest strains the praise of 
royal babies, the victories of a tyrant’s armies, or 
the glories of a reign signalized only by violence 
and blood. He considers the faculty divine an 
article of trade and fairly disposed of when sold 
to the highest bidder; he has one eye, and that 
the weakest, on glory, and the other on his pen- 
sion; so that with powers for wnich the whole 
world scarcely affords sufficient scope, he is like 
the little boy in the nursery song, who “sung for 
his supper.” 

But the man possessing the character formed 
by right, in the sense in which we have been 
treating it, whether gifted with genius or merely 





favored with an ordinary share of talents, rejoices 
in the existence of something in the world and 
in himself, infinitely superior to wealth or genius, 
or even his own person; something to which all 
these were intended to be subservient. He 
deeply pities “the poor man that hangs on princes’ 
favors,’ as also him whose whole life is an ex- 
ploration of the earth for gold. Riches and 
poverty, fame and obscurity are non-essential 
circumstances, that may or may not be append- 
ages of right. 

“ He fixes good on good alone, and owes 

To virtue every triumph that he knows.” 
To him real failure is impossible; for though 
violence and wrong may win the day ard tri- 
umph every-where else, his soul is still victori- 
ous and mighty in its unawed, unsubdued alle- 
giance, and if he falls he falls a blessed mariyr. 
Like Wordsworth’s happy warrior, if 
“ Doomed to go in company with pain, 

And fear, and bloodshed, miserable train! 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 

Which is our human nature’s highest dower. 

Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 


Of their bad influence and their good receives. 
* * * * 


Finds comfort in himself and in his cause; 
And, while the mortal mist is gath’ring, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause.” 

Another effect of this power is seen in the 
manner in which a certain class of practical dif- 
ficulties disappears before rectitude of purpose. 
You find yourself hemmed in on every side, and 
your soul is sore amazed; taking counsel of 
your fears you are ready to despair, for the dark- 
ness may be felt, or, at least, there is no light 
except upon some forbidden path. But bethink 
thee; if thou canst not see, canst thou not feel? 
feel right within thee, and, strong in thy honest 
purpose, wait in the dark till right shall show 
the true way? For only let a man resolve to do 
right at all hazards, and a light will be kindled 
in his soul which will solve, slowly, perhaps, but 
surely, the riddle of the most perplexing posi- 
tion. 

The effect of this benign power shows itself 
in the world at large. Peace is the offspring of 
right, but its birth is heralded by wars and rumors 
of wars; and the throes of the parturition are 
revolution of states and the tottering and tum- 
bling of thrones and dynasties. “I come,” said 
Jesus, ‘not to send peace on earth, but a sword.” 
It was a part of his mission to give to the de- 
graded populations of the earth a sense of their 
rights, with a longing and a courage to achieve 
them; hence, the sword was the necessary pre- 
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cursor of peace, and from being the butcher- 
knife of royal assassins become the honored, 
though dreadful instrument of liberty and right. 
Now, however, the world is witnessing the inau- 
guration of a new period. Right resisted wrong 
with the instruments of slaughter, because they 
were the only available arguments; but the tac- 
tics are changing, the voice of reason is begin- 
ning to be potent, arguments are becoming more 
powerful than blows, the pen mightier than the 
spear, and the scene of the conflict is changing 
from the field of carnage to the college, the pul- 
pit, the press, the seats of the world’s delibera- 
tive assemblies, nay, even to the log school- 
house, with its backless benches, and to the very 
hearthstone of the rudest hut in the land. No 
reader of these lines, of whatever age or sex, 
will be able to shun this conflict? they must bat- 
tle on one side or the other—which shall it be? 
and in what manner and spirit will you conduct 
the strife? Will you, reader, stand up in the 
vast army of the good, an earnest, even though 
feeble, defender of right? Will you resolve, 
with a purpose that no power can shake, that 
neither the glare of wealth, nor the deceitfulness 
of power, nor the thirst of fame, nor the appe- 
tite for pleasure, nor devotion to party, nor the 
influence of sect, nor the strong bias of friend- 
ship, nor even the love of life itself, shall tempt 
you, for one moment, to desert the right? Re- 
ject every base motive, and all low and deceitful 
management, even though they should appear to 
be the only path to preferment. Deal truthfully 
with truth as well as with error, and let it not 
satisfy you merely to have truth on your side— 
rather, as a great living author has said, be al- 
ways sure to be on the side of truth. 

Love and cherish the right. When the mul- 
titude follows in her train despise not the tu- 
multuous joy, but join the crowd, and, with the 
rest, spread your garments in her path and aid in 
raising the loud hosanna! But, when all men 
desert her, and you find yourself the only wor- 
shiper at her shrine, then let your soul be stirred 
to a deeper devotion to her honor and a higher 
enthusiasm for her advancement. With such a 
character you shall be ouly a little lower than 
the angels. 


—-?o--- 


ALL self-complacency is excluded in the expe- 
rionce of holiness. However deep our peace, 
however freely justified and uncondemned we 
stand beneath the cross, abasement before God is 
the attitude of the soul praising the grace which 
saves to the nttermost. 





A MIDSHIPMAN’S ADVENTURE WITH A BABY. 


HE reader may be curious to know at what 

period the event I am about to relate occur- 
red. Reasons of delicacy, however, prevent me 
from gratifying even so reasonable a desire; and 
I will only say, that the harrowing circumstance 
took place in the summer of a certain year, be- 
tween the time of the arrival of the first bear at 
the Zoological Gardens in London and the pres- 
ent day. 

I had been a midshipman on board the well- 
known ship named after His Majesty King Wil- 
liam the Fourth; but receiving letters from home 
announcing my father’s death, I had just returned 
to this country to take possession, as well as a 
minor could, of the family estate. I was not 
very well acquainted with the world—except the 
liquid part of it—having been brought up in a 
country town, and shipped in boyhood; but to 
make up for that, I had an excellent opinion of 
myself, and watched both with pride and anxiety 
the sprouting of what I conceived to be a very 
promising mustache. 

One evening, after getting myself into full tog, 
I was displaying my horsemanship near the Zo- 
ological Gardens, when I saw, in the path lead- 
ing to the entrance, one of the loveliest women 
that ever appeared to the eyes of an ex-reefer. 
What was that to me? I donot know. It was 
a thing completely settled in my mind, that I 
was a full-grown man, and that a full-grown man 
has a right to look at any woman. In short, I 
dismounted, gave my horse to the groom, and 
followed my divinity. A little girl was behind 
her, walking with the nurse-maid, who had an- 
other child, an infant, in her arms; and to my 
great satisfaction, this careless servant put the 
baby presently into the arms of the older girl, 
not much bigger than itself. I watched the pro- 
ceeding, saw the little creature, whose walk was 
but a totter at the best, swaying to and fro under 
her burden, and the baby’s long clothes trailing 
on the ground. 

“Madam,” said I to the lady, touching my hat 
in quarter-deck fashion, “that baby, I fear, is in 
dangerous hands: you are perhaps not aware of 
it?” She turned round instantly. It was what 
I wanted, but the flash I received from her beau- 
tiful eyes had a world of haughtiness in it; and 
although she bent her head slightly, and said: 
“Sir, 1 thank you,” I did not dare to continue 
the conversation, but walked rapidly on. In 
fact, it was obvious the woman thought I had 
taken an unwarrantable liberty with her arrange- 
ments; and as when turning away I caught a 
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smile at my discomfiture on the face of the nurse- 
maid, who snatched the baby roughly away, in- 
dignation mingled with my awkwardness. 

Who was this lady? Was she the mother of 
the two children? Was she the governness? 
Was she arelation? Was she single, or married? 
She was single; she was the mother’s sister: I 
decided upon that. And, after all, was her 
haughty look so very reprehensible? Had she not 
been addressed suddenly by a stranger, and that 
stranger a man—a man of somewhat distingue 
figure, and most promising mustaches? I re- 
lented; and as I saw her enter the Gardens my 
heart gave a great leap, for I considered it un- 
commonly likely that a lion would break loose, 
or something or other occur to draw forth my 
chivalry, and extort her gratitude. I was not in 
error in my anticipations; although the circum- 
stance that did occur was too wild even for an 
imagination like mine. Had it come suddenly, 
I almost think I should have shut my eyes, held 
my breath, and stood still: but as it was, I had 
no time to reflect; the uppermost idea in my 
mind was, that I would do something heroic, 
something desperate; and when opportunity of- 
fered, I instantaneously did it. 

The party, with many others, were looking 
over the inclosure at the bear on his pole; and 
in order that all might see, the nurse-maid had 
the little girl in her arms, while the little girl 
had the baby in hers. This arrangement was 
not very reprehensible, as a momentary freak, for 
the maid of course had good hold of both the 
children, the elder of whom was jumping with 
glee; and my attention, therefore, was exclu- 
sively directed to the lady, who stood absorbed 
in the spectacle before me. All on a sudden, 
there was a scream from the little girl—the un- 
fortunate baby was over the inclosure, and lying 
senseless on its face in the area—and the gigantic 
bear was descending the pole to secure his prey. 

To climb the inclosure and spring into the 
area, did not take me many moments—but it 
took me too many. I was at a little distance 
from the spot, and before I reached it the bear 
had caught up the infant, whose little face was 
buried in its fur; and on my approach made for 
the pole, and began to ascend with great rapidity. 
I followed, without giving myself time for.a 
moment’s reflection, and while I climbed canght 
hold of the long clothes of the baby. The 
action was well intended; but the consequences 
were dreadful—perhaps fatal; for the bear loosed 
his hold, and the poor little thing fell to the 
ground. I began mechanically to descend; but 
did not dare to look at what was in all probabil- 





ity a lifeless corpse. And presently I could not 
look, for the exigences of my own position de- 
manded my every thought. The bear above 
was descending with huge strides and angry 
growls, and another below—a great black mon- 
ster, of whose presence in the inclosure I had 
not been aware—was shambling along to the 
support of his comrade, and had already almost 
reached the pole. 

The fix was terrible, but it lasted only an in- 
stant; for the keeper now made his appearance, 
and with a few hearty wallops sent the black 
bear to the right about, while my pursuer stopped 
short with a terrific growl. 

“What are you doing here?” cried the keeper, 
as I staggered upon the ground. “I must give 
you in charge to the police for a lunatic!” 

“Never mind me,” said I faintly; “look to the 
child, for I dare not.’ 

“The child!—what child?” 

“Are you blind? There!” and I forced my 
eyes upon the hideous spectacle. 

The creature’s head was off! It was wax! 

I hardly know how I got over the inclosure. 
A sound of laughter was in my brain, as if I was 
made of ears, and every ear ringing its loudest. 
The nurse-maid enjoyed the adventure more 
than any body, but the little girl in her arms 
clutched at me furiously, as if charging me with 
the murder of her doll, and was not pacified till 
the fragments of that sickening baby were handed 
to her over my shoulder. I darted away; and 
it was high time to do so, for all the company in 
the Gardens were rushing to the spot. 

The fair cause of the mischief was standing a 
little way off, leaning on the arm of a tall, noble- 
looking man, with mustaches ten times as big as 
mine. She seemed choking between recent alarm - 
and present mirth; and as I passed: 

“Sir,” said she, with swelling cheeks and un- 
steady voice, “my husband wishes to thank you 
for our little girl’s doll!” But I was off like a 
shot, without waiting even to touch my hat; and 
thankful I was to get out of the gate, for many 
of the spectators followed mechanically. 

It would be vain to attempt to describe my 
reflections as I sped rapidly along. But in the 
midst of all I knew what was before me—I had 
an intense consciousness of what was to be done. 
My resolve was fixed, and I felt an insane joy at 
the idea that no possible intervention could pre- 
vent me from executing it, As soon as I reached 
home, I went straight to my own room, locked 
and bolted myself in, sat deliberately down be- 
fore the glass, drew forth my razor, and—shaved 
off my mustaches.—Chambers’s Journal. 
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“QUR MOTHER WAS A REMARKABLE WOMAN.” 


BY REV. L. D. BARROWS. 


HESE words fell from the lips of a strong, 

middle-aged man, as he, with a younger 
brother, sat alone, late at night, in mournful 
thoughtfulness, drawn around the dying embers 
of the paternal hearth-stone. 

This remark called up a thousand tender rem- 
iniscences of their youth and their recently-de- 
parted and lamented mother. 

The conversation now turned on events and 
scenes of other days. Long and touching was 
that conversation, and I need hardly say that 
“mother” was the theme—she who had been 
the center of attractions in that home for forty 
years, had but just fallen asleep in Jesus, leaving 
vacant the old arm-chair and her place at table. 
The younger of these two sons had just traveled 
three hundred miles to see the place where they 
had laid her. These pensive sons talked on till 
midnight stole insensibly upon them. 

In the course of this chastened interview there 
was one great thought which developed and 
deeply impressed itself upon their minds; namely, 
the results, unforeseen and unanticipated, which fol- 
low a humble but unwavering course of duty. 

Pause, gentle reader, one moment in this brief 
narrative and contemplate this hopeful and glori- 
ous thought. Our good Father in heaven has 
marked for us a path of duty, and sometimes it 
appears difficult and rugged, while tne reasons 
for it are all out of human sight; yea, these very 
duties may seem to conflict with reason! Yet 
there stands the command. What shall be done? 
Assume that we are better judges than the Au- 
thor of our being and all our mercies? This will 
show a lack of faith and fidelity which will sun- 
der us as cast-off branches of the living Vine, and 
banished us from the household of faith, God 
will be érusted and not argued with. Then and 
thus, walking by faith and not by sight, we shall 
obey all his commands and leave the result 
wholly with him. But are you continually pre- 
disposed to ask, “What good will this or that 
act of duty do?” We reply, God only knows or 
can know, and your question indicates a wicked 
lack of confidence—“ without faith it is impossi- 
ble to please God.” The results of duty can 
never be disastrous in the end, when every thing 
is considered. No matter what these duties are, 
whether public or private, great or small, ob- 
served or unobserved, God will bring about good 
and only good results when sincerely performed. 
Rely upon it. There is safety no where else. 
There is divine favor and usefulness no where else. 





How all this is shown and illustrated in the 
character and history of this mother we will now 
inform the thoughtful and duty-loving wife and 
mother, as well as all other readers, 

Early in her married life she became a Chris- 
tian. She was modestly but firmly and perse- 
veringly attached to the religion of Christ and 
all its duties. The husband and father, though 
intelligent, moral, and kind, was unconverted, 
somewhat skeptical, and thoroughly self-right- 
eous. 

About this time the family removed into a 
new and remote town on the eastern slope of the 
Green Mountains, in Vermont, quite distant from 
all religious privileges and almost wholly out of 
teach of those of her own chosen Church. Here, 
in worldly circumstances made only comfortable 
by excessive toil and hardship, she lived for 
many years, doing more than her full part to 
support and educate—limitedly—a family of six 
children—three sons and three daughters, The 
amount of physical labor and exposure which 
she endured for many years in this way, would 
shock most of you whose tiny fingers turn these 
pages, since it is your good fortune to live, unlike 
her, when fire and water turn the spindles and 
wotk the looms of our mothers. 

During these long years also she was compara- 
tively without the “ordinary means of grace.” 
Yet such was her desire for and delight in divine 
worship, she often rode on horseback ten and fif- 
teen miles for that purpose, happy only in her 
Savior and her rising family. Firmly did she 
cleave to Christ, faithful in her closet duties, and 
every other means of grace which her limited 
opportunities furnished. 

Her responsibilities she deeply felt—religiously 
felt—and the more so, as she was the solitary 
representative of Christ in that family. Often 
and fervently did she cry to God for the salva- 
tion of the husband and children. She fasted 
and she prayed; by precept and example enfore- 
ing religion on all the household. The holy 
Sabbath was sacredly observed; the word of God 
was carefully and religiously read; at the earliest 
possible opportunity every child was placed in 
Sabbath school, and many long and weary miles 
did they walk for that purpose while yet very 
young. Carefully did she train them all to value 
their time, their labor, their money, and the few 
good and only good books placed within their 
reach. Few amusements, and none dissipating, 
were provided or allowed. The children some- 
times complained that their training was too 
rigid and Puritanic; but the mother knew better, 
and was firm enough the right to pursue, for 
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which they have since a thousand times given 
thanks to God, loving and revering her memory 
more and more. 

Time rolled ov. At length the eldest daugh- 
ter became pious. Now she found a companion 
in prayer and began to rejoice in some fruit of 
her long and patient waiting for the harvest. 
Soon after this the two eldest sons sought and 
found Christ. Nearly the same time some other 
young men in the neighborhood became con- 
verted. Then religious meetings for prayer and 
religious conversation were established in the 
place and a general revival followed. 

Mainly through the exertions of these two 
converted sons a Sabbath school was established 
in the district school-house—small but efficient 
in its beginning, and coptinues, we think, to this 
very day. The eldest son was appointed super- 
intendent. Another revival soon occurred, com- 
mencing in this Sabbath school. Iu this revival the 
youngest of the three sons was converted, with 
most of the young and many middle-aged peo- 
ple of the neighborhood. Ministers of the Gos- 
pel were invited to visit and preach here, and 
regular religious worship was established and a 
branch of the Christian Church organized. 

Soon following was the conversion of the two 
youngest daughters—all that remained uncon- 
verted of the children. Thus this faithful mother 
saw her six children, one by one, coming with 
her and drinking at the fountain of the waters 
of life and giving their hearts to God. O happy 
day for that mother! Happy day for those chil- 
dren! 

Now there were seven instead of one to pray 
for the father, who all this time stood like an 
ungleaned stock in the harvest-field. Often and 
earnestly did this round number of seven souls 
plead with God, as they saw this—now—aged 
father halting to the tomb without having been 
known ever to have confessed his need of Christ 
or to shed one tear over his sins of near three- 
score years. 

The sons, as they became men, entered into 
argument, expostulation, and exhortation, plead- 
ing with him as they did with God for him. 
But not one hopeful sign encouraged them, either 
in his concessions or appearances. He was calm, 
candid, but unfeeling and indifferent. Nothing 
but the naked promises of God and the Spirit 
had they to encourage them to hope he would 
ever take shelter in the Gospel from the wrath to 
come. But God is good: “his ways are not as 
our ways.” “And shall he not avenge his own 
elect, who ery day and night unto him, though 
he bear long with them?” 








When sixty long, weary, and sinful years of 
his life were beginning to be finished up, and 
when all human means had proved their insuffi- 
ciency, and when all hope of friends was about 
to expire, and all this household were beginning 
to dread the day when they must say “farewell” 
world without end to husband and to father, O, 
all praise to God, by his great grace, this moral 
iceberg melted, as under the focus rays of seven 
confederate suns, and cried out, “What must I 
do to be saved!” He who turns none empty 
away, who sincerely and penitently apply, suf- 
fered him to enter in and be saved. O whata 
God of goodness and power is ours! 

What a day was that when, for the first time, 
the husband and father kneeled in prayer around 
an altar bedewed with others’ tears for thirty 
years! There was joy in heaven and joy on 
earth that day. To hear that voice in prayer and 
praise seemed like a vision of some long looked- 
for object almost on the borders of Paradise—a 
vision which had come of a whirling brain and 
throbbing heart, lashed into a tempest by long 
years of agony—a vision too glorious to be true, 
and sure to be proved unreal in the next breath. 
But, thanks to God! it was a great fact, which 
remained fixed with him till the lamp of life 
went quietly out, and the morning of immortal- 
ity opened to his view. 

Before death swept away either of these par- 
ents the whole family became members of the 
same Christian Church; both of the elder sons 
were official members, two of the daughters had 
become the wives of evangelical ministers, and 
the youngest son had been sixteen years a 
preacher of the Gospel in the same Church. 
The second son died peacefully in full manhood, 
and all the other children are still living, and, so 
far as is known to the writer, honoring the God 
of their fathers. 

Now, kind reader, trembling and desponding, 
it may be, “under your trials and duties,” think- 
ing all you are doing amounts to nothing, look at 
this “mother,” whose history and character we 
have thus briefly and imperfectly sketched, and 
ask yourself what were the means and duties so 
abundantly blessed of the Lord, required of, and 
so faithfully used by this humble woman, result- 
ing in so much earthly, spiritual, and eternal 
good to that large family, and through them to 
hundreds and thousands more. 

“Our mother,” said the son, “was a remark- 
able woman.” This was true; yet only as it was 
applied to her common sense, her sagacity, her 
firmness, her industry and frugality, her deep, 
ardent, and uniform piety. In other qualities 
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and attainments she was not remarkable. But 
her enlightened piety was carried into all her 
social life, shrinking at no obstacles, yielding 
under no trials or privations, patiently awaiting 
the consummation of all earthly things for the 
fruit of her care and toil, as well as her reward. 
She did not labor in vain. Neither will you, 
humble reader, however obscure and unknown 
you are, if, in the place where you are, with what 
means you have, you go and do likewise—being 
faithful over the few things, you will be put in 
charge of many. 


——_>— 


BONAPARTE’S OPINION OF CHRIST. 
“T KNOW men,” said Napoleon, “and I tell 
you that Jesus was not a man. The relig- 
ion of Christ is a mystery which subsists by its 
own force, and proceeds from a mind which is 
nota human mind. We find it a marked indi- 
viduality, which originated in actions unknown 
before. Jesus borrowed nothing from our knowl- 
edge. He exhibited in himself a perfect precept 
of his examples. Jesus is not a philosopher, for 
his proofs are miracles, and from the first his dis- 
ciples adored him. In fact, learning and philoso- 
phy are of no use for salvation; and Jesus came 
into the world to reveal the mysteries of heaven. 
“ Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, and myself 
founded empires, but upon what foundation did 
we rest the creations of our genius? Upon Force. 
Jesus Christ alone founded his empire upon LovE, 
and at this hour millions of men would die for 
him. It was not a day, nora battle that achieved 
the triumph of the Christian religion in this 
world. No, it was a long war; a contest for three 
centuries, begun by the apostles, then continued 
by the flood of Christian generations. In this 
war, if all the kings of the earth, and potentates, 
were on one side—on the other, I see no army 
but a mysterious force, some men scattered here 
and there, all over the world, and who have no 
other rallying point than a common faith in the 
mysteries of the cross. 

“I die before my time, and my body will be 
given back to the worms. Such is the fate of 
him who has been called the Great Napoleon. 
What an abyss between my great misery and the 
eternal kingdom of Christ, which is proclaimed, 
loved, and adored, and which is extending all over 
the world! Call you this dying? Is it not living, 
rather? The death of Christ is the death of God!” 

Napoleon stopped at the last words, but General 
Bertrand making no reply, the Emperor added: 

“If you do not perceive that Jesus Christ is 
God, I do wrong to appoint you a general.” 





REMINISCENCE OF THE POET CAMPBELL, 
OME five and twenty years ago I went to dine 
at afriend’s house. On entering the drawing- 

room, I found that the object of attraction was 
an album, which had been presented that morn- 
ing to the young lady of the house. ier name 
was Florine, and the lines were as follows: 


“TO FLORINE. 
“Could I recall lost youth again, 
And be what I have been, 
I'd court you in a gallant strain, 
My young and fair Florine. 


But mine’s the chilling age that chides, 
Affection’s tender glow; 
And Love—that conquers all besides 
Finds Time a conquering foe. 
Farewell! we're parted by our fate, 
As far as night from noon. 
You came into the world so late, 
And I depart so soon!” T. C. 
Dinner was announced; and ere it was half 
over, a loud knock was heard at the door, and 
Mr. Campbell came into the dining-room some- 
what excited, and making many apologies for 
intruding. He was asked to join the party, but 
he declined; and merely begged to see the al- 
bum, as there was an error in the verses which 
he wished to correct. The album was brought; 
and taking from his waistcoat pocket a small pen- 
knife, he proceeded to erase the word “ parted” 
in the first line of the stanza, and substituted for 
it “severed;” which, from the occurrence of the 
word “depart” in the last line, of course im- 
proved the verses: the repetition having evi- 
dently haunted his poetic ear. The correction 
made, Mr. Campbell took a hasty leave; he had 
another engagement, and cculd not stay. 


-- e-— 


THE BEST RECREATION. 

HE celebrated Haydn was in company with 

some distinguished persons. The conversation 
turned on the best means of restoring their men- 
tal energies when exhausted. One said he had 
recourse, in such cases, to a bottle of wine; an- 
other, that he went in company. Hadyn said he 
retired to his closet and eagaged in prayer—that 
nothing exerted on his mind a more happy and 
efficacious influence than prayer. 

There is a great deal of truth in this remark, 
God is the strength of his people. Luther used 
to say that to pray well was to study well. The 
celebrated Eliot left us the striking sentiment, 
“that prayer and painstaking were able to accom- 
plish all things” I doubt not that a leading 
defect of many, very many Christians, lies in 
their not praying as they ought. 
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THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


BY M. LOUISA CHITWOOD. 


Tey said he was alone; 
The thin, frail hand that gently held his own 
Came not to their dim sight. 
They often wondered what sweet spell he kept, 
When o’er his face a sudden radiance crept, 
As though his eyes were looking toward the light. 
And to the outward view, 
There was no brightness all his life way thro’; 
No slightest shreds of love 
Bound his lone heart to any throbbing mate— 
Orphaned and home'lsss, friendless, desolate, 
Upon life’s waters wild a wandering dove. 
But O, not so, not so! 
He heard a music they could never know, 
Whose scorn was on his head; 
As the soft mist of summer’s morning bright, 
About his way there seemed a ridge of light 
From some sapphirian censer softly shed. 
At times he heard the rings, 
As though a pair of white, invisible wings 
Were folded o’er his head; 
He felt the claspings of a gentle hand, 
And journeyed on toward the unseen land, 
With sweet heart-sheltered prayers to words unwed. 
With this celestial guide— 
This quiet footfall ever by his side— 
Life’s bitterest woes were small. 
Though smiles and loving words were not for him, 
And Want’s black cup filled to its very brim, 
The joy within his heart could cancel all. 
No sigh, no sad complaint 
Escaped the lips of this poor pilgrim saint, 
From weary day to day; 
They did not know that, blest and sin-forgiven, 
His little feet were journeying near to heaven, 
Where tears are ever, ever wiped away. 
Once when his golden locks 
Straightened with dew the while he watched his 
flocks, 
And Night put on her crown, 
He sat alone, his heart within him stirred 
To a sweet music until then unheard, 
As though some seraph’s harp sent echoes down, 
And to his fading eyes 
There seem’d an angel walking down the skies 
With a calm smile of love; 
His pale face glowed with a celestial fire; 
He heard a sweet voice saying, ‘‘ Come up higher; 
Come to the Ark of peace, poor wandering dove.” 
Dawn came; they found him there, 
The dew-drops melting on his rippled hair— 
Smiles on the upturned face; 
The azure eyes, whose brightness scarce was hid, 
Looked heavenward still from each pure, waxen lid— 
They knew he slept in some fair saint’s embrace. 
Said they, with whispers light, 
“The Chaldean shepherds watched their flocks by 
night, 





An angel came to them; 
And this sweet child, with smiles upon his brow, 
Our hardened hearts do inly envy now; 
For he hath seen the Babe of Bethlehem.” 


BOBOLINK. 


BY MBS. H. ©. GARDNER, 


*T was a beautiful bird; 
A pet bobolink with eyes like the day, 
And plumage of jet, and orange, and gray, 
And a song like the fresh woodland music of May, 
In the glad morning heard. 
But a captive was he; 
From his light, roomy cage he could see the blue sky, 
And the emerald nieadows in loveliness lie, 
And I knew by the glance of his bright, wistful eye 
How he longed to be free! 
Poor Bob! could I know 
How vainly for peace and contentment he strove, 
How sadly he pined for the green, spreading grove, 
How, in spite of my gentlest attention and love, 
He panted to go— 
And not open wide 
The door of release for my beautiful pet, 
And stifle each feeling of selfish regret 
That he, in his gladness, so soon would forget 
His home by my side? 
’*T was the still Sabbath day; 
The sunset was glowing in coloring rare, 
The fields and the gardens were never more fair, 
When his free, rapid wing cleft the soft summer air 
As he hastened away. 
How he sung as he flew! 
Not the beautiful airs that had charmed us so long 
Far clearer, far sweeter, far richer his song, 
For the glad notes of freedom were tinging among 
The chords that we knew. 
O that pean of joy! 
All the night, in my dreams, its notes, bold and free, 
Come back, from the far-distant thickets, to me, 
And thrilled my full heart with their strange melody! 
That pean of joy, 


+> —— 


INGRATITUDE. 
BY ALICE CARY. 


Tue borrower of his neighbor’s grain 
Sends home the measure running o’er, 

But to God’s lending we remain 
Debtors, and thankless ever more. 

Our prayer is still for length of days, 
For more of dew and more of sun, 

No gratitude for yesterdays, 
No feeling of ‘thy will be done.” 

Break with contrition, O my heart, 
And be with sorrow’s passion moved, 

To think how unconcerned thou art, 
And yet so cared for, so beloved. 
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THE SEA IS FULL OF LIFE, 


BY REV. T. M. EDDY, A. M. 


OW often, as we realized the extent of ocean 

in our school-boy days, did we wonder that 
so vast a portion of earth was devoid of life—so 
we deemed it! We forgot, when we talked of 
the dreary expanse of ocean, that land, too, had 
its deserts, wide, terrible, and gloomy, where 
perished almost every living thing; that their 
tornadoes were terrible as those of ocean, and 
waves of sand were fatal as waves of brine, And 
we did not know that ocean was one great gar- 
den, where unchecked, uncultivated vegetation 
grew in luxuriant profusion, and that within it 
lived and died untold varieties of animal life. 

The mariner little dreams, while sailing over 
the unfathomable deep, that beneath his vessel, 
many fathoms down, wave unbroken forests in 
their majesty, and in peerless beauty bloom the 

“ Fadeless hues of countless flowers.” 

Once when brown October, that most delight- 
ful of the months, autumn’s peerless queen, had 
softly and with some touch of sadness tinted 
vegetation, I galloped out on the Grand Prairie, 
in Illinois, Before me spread out ocean’s second 
self, like ocean, seemingly boundless, the dipping 
sky the only visible boundary; and then, as if to 
make the illusion more perfect, there was the 
long swell, the ocean-like roll mimicking the 
crest of the main. But O what profusion of 
flowers—many-hued flowers—not sickly exotics, 
but free and lively in their native vigor! But 
could man descend the deep caves, move among 
the mountains, and cross the wide plains of 
ocean, what wonders he would rehearse! What 
themes for poet and painte:! Alas! this may not 
be! Those who thus descend come not back. 
There is mystery as well as “sorrow on the sea.” 

It can not be expected that much can be said 
of ocean life, therefore, and less is known of veg- 
etable than its animal productions. Even what 
is known can not be condensed into the limits of 
a Repository article. 

In one region of the sea grow the laminare, 
rising like tall trees, flaunting their endless rib- 
bons, true ocean pennons; these wave over the 
broad-leaved water-lettuce, which rests in turn 
upon a rich-hued woof of small aquatic plants, 
red conferve and brown-rooted mosses. 

Here also flourish the gigantic-leaved irides, of 
scarlet and pink. Alaria raise their long, naked 
stems, terminating in a hideous leaf seventeen 
yards in length. These are not the ocean vedars, 
waving, in kingly pride, over pearls, and gold, 
and grinning skulls, ocean’s tesselated pave- 





ment. Rising in palm-like altitude tower nereo- 
cysti, upward of seventy feet. A modern writer 
thus describes them: “They begin in 2 coral- 
shaped root and grow up with a thin, thread-like 
trunk, which, however, gradually thickens till its 
club-shaped form grows into an enormous blad- 
der, from the top of which, like a crest on a 
gigantic helmet, there waves proudly a large 
bunch of delicate but immense leaves,” Of 
these are said to be large forests which develop 
in a few months, wither and decay in still shorter 
time, to be reproduced in richer profusion, 

There are many varieties of algw and fuci of 
all conceivable shapes and sizes. In the north- 
ern and southern arctic oceans they grow to the 
enormous length of fifteen hundred feet, These 
are they which come to the surface and form 
those meadows so terrible to the sailor. To early 
navigators they were peculiarly disheartening 
and difficult, The Caravals of Columbus were 
three weeks plowing their tortuous way through 
the Sargossa Sea, lying between the Antilles and 
Azores—the sea-weed meadows covered some 
twenty-five degrees of latitude, 

Of every variety. In the northern sea grows 
the sugar fucas, with broad leaves, from which is 
made the marma sugar, These leaves are broad 
and exceedingly thin, yet grow miles in length. 
Off the Falkland Isles is a species resembling 
the apple-tree, with trunk, branches, and abund- 
ance of fruit. Near the Irish coast is gathered 
the Carraghen Moss, with beautiful curled leaves, 
used as a remedy in pulmonic affections. 

In short, waving, and creeping, and climbing 
growa the dark, dripping vegetation of the sea. 
Twining around moldy guns, winding about 
slimy spars, making a curious net-work for coffers 
and caskets, keeps that varied vegetation solitary 
guard over the treasures of the deep, What 
oozing death sobs have struggled through its 
branches in vain effort to reach some kindly ear! 

Turn we now to animal life. We now have 
wonder rising upon wonder. We have moving 
mountains of bone and muscle, and again heart, 
and eye, and sinew in a mere atomic speck, searce 
the size of the mustard seed. 

The whole moves in sluggish and unwieldy 
majesty through the waters. Research has clearly 
shown that the home of the right whale is in the 
north. To him the tropical regions of the ocean 
are as a sea of molten lead. He can not cross 
the equator nor sail “around the Horn.” The 
sperm whale, on the other hand, delights in the 
“peculiar institutions” of the south, and re- 
mains in “hot water.’ He never doubles Good 
Hope, but does double Cape Horn. 
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Beside the northern whale the proportions of 
the rhinoceros and elephant dwindle into con- 
tempt. He lashes the ocean with his tail and 
convulses it as with the madness of the tempest. 
He sometimes strikes the whale-boat and dashes 
it high into the air. Brave whaler, beware! If 
the enraged beast reach thy craft, short will be 
thy shrift, brief thy closing prayer. The har- 
poon flies! Back those oars! Let out that line! 
Back the oars for life—dear life itself! The 
puny arm can let out that mighty life; but if one 
moment his skill fail him; if he lose his self- 
possession; if his boat become unmanageable; if 
his keen eye detect not in due time the coming 
of the maddened brute, terrible will be his re- 
venge. Another sad page will be written in the 
chapter of accidents. Be wary, O whaleman! 
There are bright eyes at New Bedford which are 
suffused with tears when the northern tempest 
goes moaning by. Be wary! There are loved 
ones at home who eagerly long for news of thy 
coming. Be wary! thy foe is upon thee! 

Have we a sea-serpent? This is a mooted 
question, which has been positively proven in 
the affirmative by many credible witnesses, who 
most unequivocally testify they have seen him— 
hare been chased by him, or, at all events, ran 
from him. This would settle the question, but 
we have the proof which carried the day in the 
Hibernian court; there are a great many more 
who testify as positively that they never saw him. 
This must, then, remain an open question, in- 
volved in the mystery enshrouding the origin of 
evil and the success of the caloric engine. 

But, sea-serpent or not, there is a sea-ele- 
phant, one of the “first families” of seals, some- 
times thirty feet long and eighteen feet in cir- 
cumference; the sea-fox, a species of shark with 
long and curved tail, creeping with malignant 
cunning upon his victim; the sea-lion, and leop- 
ard, and wolf, and tiger, which grow to enormous 
size. It has also otters, pheasants, gulls, and 
mews. Also the ponderous walrus, the agile 
sword-fish, the nautilus, moving with spread sail, 
add to its numbers. The urchin and the unicorn 
are also among the denizens of the deep. The 
mackerel, the cod, the gar, the ruff, the star-fish 
move in shoals or dart singly in search of food. 

But, gentle reader, the half has not been told 
thee. Ocean hath somewhat beside these. I 


speak not of salmon, although gladly would I 
speak of them and over them; nor of herrings, 
sailing in schools, ranging from a few furlongs to 
several miles in breadth, and from ten to thirty 
in length, so closely packed that the deep sea- 
lead can not pass through them; nor of the fish- 





eries engaging three thousand American vessels, 
and some five thousand of Dutch, French, and 
English sail; nor of turtles, weighing twelve 
hundred pounds; nor of snails, creeping among 
the branches of sea-weed; nor of sportive mol- 
lusks, chasing each other in mimic fray; nor of 
the coral-tree, reared by the “infinitesmal train” 
which, obedient to the utilitarian advice of Mrs. 
Hemans, has continued to toil on. I am inspired 
by stil! another theme. Reader, dear reader, 
there are oysters in the sea; ay, oysters, large, lus- 
cious, lazy oysters, lying in comfortable beds, ex- 
tracting, through their delicate gills, the air lurk- 
ing in each drop of passing water—there removed 
from the conflicts of politics, the agitation of re- 
formers, the zeal of comeouters, they contemplate 
and fatten. 

Let no one ask of what use is the sea? The 
philosopher answers that it is a highway, uniting 
different nations and bearing their commerce. 
Softly, sir, it separates nations. I would have 
visited England long since, had it not been in the 
way. As to being a highway for commerce, but 
for it we would have a turnpike to Sicily, a plank 
road to Alexandria, and go to Thebes, Karnak, 
and Memphis on a rail. We would have a wa- 
ter-station at Phila, and “wood” among the 
palms of Capri. At Posylippo we would have a 
market depot and a warehouse for the packing 
season at Luxor. No, sage sir, your answer 
won't do. 

Will you turn catechist and ask, “ What use is 
the sea?” Divers and sundry are its uses, and it 
raises oysters! “And what are oysters?” Poor 
man, dost thou not know? Didst thou never sit 
by the bowl of steaming oyster soup? Never 
ate the well-roasted turkey dressed with oyster 
sauce? Never partook of oysters fried? Did 
pickled oysters never regale thy palate? Didst 
thou never receive them fresh and living from 
the cart of the oyster-man, and, penknife in hand, 
open the glad bivalves and peymit the resident to 
leap down thy throat? Never? Unfortunate 
man! Thou art an object of sympathy. 

But, dismissing this persiflage, the coral de- 
mands a more satisfactory notice than it has re- 
ceived, and I give it in the language of a writer 
in a cotemporary magazine. “ Here germinates, 
out of the stone, a living, sensitive animal, clad 
in the gay form and bright colors of flowers, and 
adorned with phosphorescent brilliancy. As if 
in a dream, the animal polypus awakens in the 
stone for a moment, and like a dream it crystal- 
lizes into a stone again. They build large, pow- 
erful castles, and high, lofty steeples, resting 
upon the very bottom of the sea, rising stone 
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upon stone, and cemented like no other on this 
globe. The minute polypi work quietly and 
silent.y, and with modest industry, in their never- 
ceasing struggle with the mighty waves. Thus 
they build year after year, century after century, 
till at last their atolls inclose vast lakes in the 
midst of the ocean, where eternal peace reigns 
undisturbed by the stormy waves and the raging 
tempest. But when their marvelous structure 
reaches the surface it rises no farther, for the 
polypi are true children of the sea, and as soon 
as sun and air touch them they die. They erect 
barriers which preserve human habitations from 
destruction. Man can not defend himself against 
the roll and rush of angry floods. 

The mills which manufacture the clean, white 
calendered paper upon which the Repository is 
printed, are located on a small river in a beautiful 
Indiana village. The stream, in summer, be- 
comes so diminutive that a lady can cross on the 
loose stones and not injure her thin slippers. 
But when swollen by angry winter floods, the 
tiny thread of silver becomes a chainless devas- 
tator. Two years ago came such a flood of rain 
and melting snow. Above the mill and dam the 
bank was protected by heavy stone work, which 
had heretofore successfully stood against the se- 
verest freshets. Near midnight I reached the 
spot, and found the shore lined with anxious citi- 
zens desirous to render assistance to the esteemed 
proprietors. The stream now looked the very 
picture of uncaged fury. The occasional flashes 
of lightning gave us fair view; it rolled madly, 
its waves overtopping each other and mingling 
the turbid waters. O how angry was the roar! 

We first watched for the safety of the dam, 
erected at great expense, and on the stability of 
which depended, in part, the safety of the costly 
works. By and by the large blocks of hewn 
stone began to fall, tossed by the river as mere 
playthings. Faster and faster still they fell, till 
the whole gave way. The head-gate soon fol- 
lowed, and the torrent ran through the race di- 
rectly into the mill. 

But a more startling danger was upon us. The 
junior partner had a beautiful cottage upon the 
bluff bank of the river, and hitherto had dreaded 
no danger. Even in the storm and wreck the 
lights gleamed cheerfully and home-like. The 
children were sleeping quietly—the wife could 
not sleep; but as yet the imminent peril of her 
house had not alarmed her. A new splashing 
was heard. The senior listened a moment and 
then suddenly said, “The protection is giving 
away; if it fails the house must go.” We list- 
ened—the danger was confirmed—the trusted 








wall was falling more and more rapidly. There 
we stood, perhaps fifty men; among them were 
wealth, and science, and mechanical skill, and 
brave hearts, but all were powerless with such a 
foe. 

We went to the house, removed the family 
and goods to a place of safety, and came back to 
watch the flood. The stone-work was gone, and, 
like a gigantic plow, the river was cutting away 
the bank in huge slices. Nearer it came—un- 
dermined the dear old shade-trees and they fell— 
the ornamental fence and shrubbery followed. 
About four o’clock it struck one corner of the 
dwelling, swept out the foundation—it stood a 
moment, reeled for a moment, and toppled into 
the stream below—a moment more and it was 
broken to pieces! Daylight revealed a very pic- 
ture of disaster. All was ruin—the lovely home 
gone—all gone save a few foundation stones. 
We realized that when “the voice of God was 
on the waters” vain was the skill of man. 

What, then, must be the might of enraged 
ocean when the storm-spirit makes its depths to 
boil, rolls up its mountain waves, and dashes the 
mad surf against the shore? What shall abide 
that fearful rush? Man has vainly essayed to 
defend himself—old ocean laughs at his bulwarks 
and tosses his defenses like mere playthings. 
But what man can not do, the minute coral in- 
sect has done. Fast it anchors its foundation on 
the bed of the sea, and builds up and still up 
amidst its wildest storms and most violent dash- 
ings. Come when calm has succeeded storm. 
Lo the works of the infinitesimal polypi abide— 
the fleet is sunk, the pier is shattered, but the 
coral bulwark stands! And in pitying kindness 
it becomes the protector of man—surrounds his 
home in the deep with storm-defying and cen- 
tury-abiding bulwarks. 

Ay, it is true that old ocean teems with many- 
formed life. And so worthily sang a noble poet 
many centuries ago. 

“© Lord! how manifold are thy works! 
In wisdom hast thou made them all; 
The earth is full of thy riches; 

So is this great and wide sea wherein 
Are things creeping innumerable, 
Both small and great beasts. 
There go the ships: 
There is leviathan whom thou hast made 
To play therein. 


These all wait upon thee, that thou 
Mayest give them meat in due season.” 


Ocean is a great battle-field. War is always 
raging among its tribes, There is no booming 
artillery—no clashing swords—no shouting of 
captains or neighing of steeds. The work goes 
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on silently, but still that world below is like this 
world above—the strong pursue the weak, the 
weak in turn prey upon those less powerful, and 
they seek others still more feeble. Thus mur- 
der, and robbery, and violence are going on in 
the depths as well as on the surface. The gen- 
ius of discord presides among them. Ishmaelites 
are they, those dwellers in the sea, Man is the 
common destroyer of all, from the whale and the 
shark to the gentle and minute shell-fish, 

Remember that each ocean wave is instinct 
with life; that its flash is the phosphorescent 
gleam of its animalcula: and now tell me whence 
they derive their sustenance? Can we tell? 
Verily we can not, unless we answer with the 
Psalmist quoted above, “these all wait upon thee, 
that thou mayest give them meat in due season.” 

And what lessons of divine wisdom and be- 
neficence do these manifold creatures teach us! 
Perfect skill is manifested in the organism of the 
most delicate vadioti, medusa, and polypi. And 
they are all perfectly adapted to the element in 
which they are placed. There are beings pre- 
pared to make their home in the tall alga, to 
shelter beside the slow-wrought coral masonry, 
to dwell beneath the iceberg, and shine and glit- 
ter amid the tropic seas. 

Ay, in wisdom he made it all—in wisdom 
infinite and beneficent. 

But there is human life upon the sea, Thou- 
sands go down in ships. They brave ocean’s 
fiercest waves, and sometimes brave them once 
too often. Do we remember there is redeemed 
life upon the wide waste of the sea? Do we 
ever reflect that each sloop and smack, as well as 


load of humanity deathless as the being of God, 
immortal as the ages of eternity? 

What have we done to save the sailor? To 
lead him to Jesus and make him an heir of 
heaven? 

As he stands by the forecastle, goes aloft among 
the rigging, or watches with eager eye the far-off 
beacon, has he not reason sadly to say, “No man 
careth for my soul!” 


-~— >-—— 


ON BRIDLING THE TONGUE. 


RESOLVED, by the grace of God, never to speak 
much, lest I often speak too much; and not to 
speak at all, rather than to no purpose; always 
to make my tongue and heart go together, so as 
never to speak with the one what I do not think 
in the other; always to speak of other men’s sins 
only before their faces, and of their virtues only 
behind their backs.— Bishop Beveridge. 





each proud ship and gallant schooner, bears a | 








HOW TO MAKE HOME INTOLERABLE. 


BY ELIZA OOOK. 


HERE are various methods of making home 

intolerable, which are usually found out with- 
out the aid of a recipe. But if any one wishes 
to know the secret, we venture to give a few 
hints, which may be useful—not by way of help- 
ing our readers to reduce them to practice, but 
rather with a view to their avoidance. 

A common proverb makes a smoky chimney 
and a scolding wife the worst of domestic plagues. 
But there are worse than these. A smoky chim- 
ney shows there is a fireside at all events, and if 
the chimney smokes, it is the builder’s and not 
the housewife’s fault; and as for a scolding wife, 
why she may possibly teach her husband philos- 
ophy, as Xantippe did Socrates. 

A dirty wife is far worse. A wife may scold, 
and yet be clean and thrifty. But a scolding 
slattern is a terrible nuisance at home, and very 
soon will succeed in making a home thoroughly 
intolerable for even the most pacific and con- 
tented dispositions. 

If with dirt there be waste, the acme of dis- 
comfort will be reached. Money spent reck- 
lessly, and without any useful product of com- 
fort—what is the end of this but poverty and 
vice? 

And drink, the great cause of waste in poor 
men’s houses—expenditure on that which not 
only wastes a man’s substance, but ruins his 
moral and physical capacities, and we have 
reached a point of discomfort beyond which we 
can not go. Drink is the demon and the curse 
of tens of thousands of homes, which but for it 
might be happy. 

But there are many minor sources of discom- 
fort, which worry and fret impatient minds, and 
render homes thoroughly uncomfortable. 

Tll-trained children, unaccustomed because un- 
taught by early discipline to curb their little tem- 
pers, are a source of discomfort to many homes. 
The neglect, perhaps the ignorance, of mothers, 
themselves ill-disciplined in youth, is mainly to 
be blamed for this. 

Iil-cooked meals—here is another source of 
discomfort—perhaps a small one. But not so 
small either. Bad cooking is waste; waste of 
money and loss of comfort. Whom God has 
joined in matrimony, ill-cooked joints of meat 
and ill-boiled potatoes have very often put asun- 
der. There is, indeed, a sound economy which 
may be exercised by women in the culinary de- 
partment, very much to the saving of their hus- 
band’s purses as well as tempers. Among the 
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“common things” which educators would teach 
the working people, certainly this ought not to 
be overlooked. It is the commonest and yet 
most neglected of the branches of female educa- 
tion. Perhaps it is even thought beneath the 
dignity of being called “a branch” of education 
at all. But cooking, which really is the art, 
when properly cultivated, of making a little go 
a great way, is infinitely more valuable and im- 
portant to the comfort of homes than tambour- 
work, crotchet, netting, or backstitch—not to speak 
of music and drawing. The art of cooking 
eclipses them all in point of value. 

An unwholesome house is always uncomforta- 
ble. The atmosphere is depressing to the spir- 
its, and it debilitates the frame. Its influence 
may not be felt or perceptible—excepting by our 
sense—that of smell—and yet it is most power- 
ful. Even the temper becomes peevish and irri- 
table; and the depression leads to a craving for 
stimulants, which in its turn leads to an aggrava- 
tion of the evil. Children become querulous, 
sickly, and complaining; how can they be cheer- 
ful, breathing poisoned air, as they often do? 
The children cry, poor things, finding vent in 
tears and sobs; they are beaten, when they should 
be sent out in the open air, or, later in the even- 
ing, put to bed. And thus the home is made 
very uncomfortable. 

These unfortunate children—how our heart 
pities them! Brought into the world helpless, 
they are left amidst the gloomy associations of 
depravity, dirt, and disease; and they hang about 
the sordid dwelling an infant brood, imparting 
no joy to the home—only so many gaping 
mouths to be fed—increasing its squalor and dis- 
comfort. Often they are cuffed and scolded for 
no fault of their own; the ill-temper engendered 
by dirt and drink is visited severely upon them. 
Tolerable tempers are made bad, and bad tem- 
pers are rendered cruel; and thus they grow up 
to mature years with the stamp of savage life 
upon them, without any idea of the comforts of 
home; familiar with the spectacle of habitual 
brutality and daily recurring vice. 

In better circles homes may be made intolera- 
ble in other ways. Peevish and querulous tem- 
pers spoil the repose of many households. “Bet- 
ter is a dinner of herbs where peace is than a 
stalled ox with contention.” There are people 





who are always making a fuss, and will not let 
you be quiet; these have the knack of making 
even dining and drawing-rooms intolerable. They 
are as unwholesome as even a room full of bad 
air could be. Moping and whining—discovering 


all manner of frets, and aches, and imaginary 
Vor. XV.—43 





woes—grumbling at the maids—finding cause of 
alarm in every thing—such people rarely fail in 
making homes intolerable, and driving forth 
those who had hoped for, and who were entitled 
to find, peace and repose therein. 


_— 


MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 


HERE are certain nouns with which notions 

of strength, vigor, and the like qualities, are 
more particularly connected; and these are the 
neuter substantives which are figuratively ren- 
dered masculine. On the other hand, beauty, 
amiability, and so forth, are held to invest words 
with a feminine character. Thus, the sun is said 
to be masculine, and the moon feminine. But 
for our own part—and our view is confirmed by 
the discoveries of astronomy—we believe that 
the sun is called masculine, from his supporting 
and sustaining the moon, and finding her the 
wherewithal to shine away as she does at night, 
when all quiet people are in bed; and from his 
being obliged to keep such a family of stars be- 
sides. The moon, we think, is accounted femi- 
nine because she is thus maintained and kept up 
in her splendor, like a fine lady, by her husband, 
the sun. Furthermore, the moon is continually 
changing, on which account alone she might be 
referred to the feminine gender. The earth is 
feminine, tricked out as she is with gems and 
flowers. Cities and towns are likewise feminine, 
because there are as many windings, turnings, 
and little odd corners in them, as there are in the 
female mind. A ship is feminine, inasmuch as 
she is blown about by every wind. Virtue is 
feminine by courtesy. Fortune and misfortune, 
like mother and daughter, are both feminine. 
The Church is feminine, because she is married 
to the state, or married to the state because she 
is feminine—we do not know which. Time is 
masculine, because he is so trifled with by the 
ladies. 


—_——> --- 


RELIGIOUS COAST TRADE. 


Ir has been said that men carry on a kind of 
coasting trade with religion. In the voyage of 
life they profess to be in search of heaven, but 
take care not to venture so far in their approxi- 
mations to it as entirely to lose sight of the earth; 
and should their frail vessel be in danger of ship- 
wreck, they will gladly throw their darling views 
overboard, as other mariners their treasures, only 
to fish them up again when the storm is over. 
Humiliating acknowledgment is this, but its truth 
is too obvious to admit of denial or controversy. 
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A CHAPTER ON FLORAL SUPERSTITIONS 


BY MRS. C. A. WHITE. 


T is difficult, at a first glance, to comprehend 

how superstition could ever have mingled 
its shadows with these fair ornaments of earth— 
these sun-loving surface-dwellers on heaths and 
hill-sides—these playthings and insignia of child- 
hood and festivity! We can only surmise, in 
the instance of flowers, as in that of precious 
stones, that the belief in their magical properties 
must have originated in the polytheism of the 
ancients, which, subsequent to the dying out of 
the pure theism of the pre-Arkites, appears to 
have permeated more or less the religion of all 
races of men, and to have gradually extended 
the idea of divinity from the two great lumina- 
ries to every object in nature that they shone 
upon, till woods, and streams, and mountains be- 
came imbued with celestial attributes; and the 
climax of this idealization of nature was reached, 
when the ancient Romans gave to every faculty 
of mind and body, every object in the material, 
every suppositious propriety of the imaginary 
world, a presiding deity, and good or evil influ- 
ences. 

The peculiar consecration of flowers in all the 
religious rites of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans—the dedication of certain kinds of 
them to individual divinities—of the red rose to 
Venus; of the white to Cybele; of the lily to 
Juno; of corn-flowers and poppies to Ceres, and 
nodding daffodils to Proserpine; of the bay-tree 
to Apollo; of the olive to Minerva; of the oak 
to Jupiter—whom the Gauls are said to have 
worshiped under this form—of the vine and ivy 
to Baechus; of the sacred vervain to every altar, 
whether raised in honor of the celestial or infer- 
nal deities—are so many proofs of the antiquity 
of the veneration in which the floral and sylvan 
offspring of the earth were held. And to this 
semi-religious feeling, conjoined to the knowledge 
of their medical virtues, we may doubtless refer 
the occult powers ascribed to many species even 
in comparatively modern times. 

The classic poets, from Homer down to Virgil 
and Horace, abound with allusions to the use of 
plants in magic spells and incantations; and ref- 
erence is constantly made to the same attributes 
by the early writers on natural history and herb- 
alism. 

The introduction of many of the Roman rites 
and ceremonies into the Christian Church, con- 
tinued the religious use of flowers, and conserved, 
to the dark and ignorant multitude, the idea of 
their sacred properties and potency as medical 








charms and spells against almost all sorts of im- 
aginary evils, 

The spring and summer festivals and proces- 
sions, which made almost a continual holiday in 
the streets of the Imperial City during the floral 
season, had their reflections in every town and 
village of Great Britain at the same period of 
the year. The Lent lilies that garlanded the 
shrine of the Virgin at Candlemas, had shone, of 
old, at the Anthesphora of the Greeks, and on 
Roman altars in honor of Ceres’ search for Pro- 
serpine, whose flying footsteps she had tracked 
upon Mount tna by these scattered blossoms; 
the Ambervalia had its type in the processions 
of Rogation week; the Floralia lived again upon 
Mayday; and though St. Winefred might claim 
the well-dressings in the lake country, the Naia- 
des of old had worn her chaplets. 

Far from repudiating the ceremonies and super- 
stitions connected with flowers, Catholicism 
nursed them for her own, and each particular 
plant, sacred in Pagan times to the presiding aus- 
pices of one or other of the Olympian powers, 
was passed over, with all its antique attributes, to 
the credit of some canonized name upon the 
Romish calendar. 

The monks transcribed to their manuscripts 
the fables of the ancients, which their credulity, 
in the absence of practical knowledge, made 
them accept as truths, and thus—becoming min- 
gled with the traditions of the people—the mar- 
vels of Pliny, though sometimes shrewdly queried 
by old Gerarde, were not all discredited even at 
a later date. 

Perhaps a higher degree of antiquity apper- 
tains to the use of vervain—verbena officinales— 
in religious ceremonies, than to any other plant 
we know of. In Pagan times, not only were its 
solitary stems, with their deep-cut leaves and 
slender spikes of grayish flowers, gathered for 
the use of the “sprinklers,” who commenced the 
sacred rites of the Romans by sprinkling the 
altar and sacrifice with consecrated water, but 
wreaths of it were made for the priests, and 
brooms and garlands for the altar; it also chap- 
leted the necks of the victims, and crowned the 
sacred fecials who proclaimed war or peace. In 
all likelihood, it was equally venerated by the 
Egyptians, in whose temples the Druids are said 
to have studied theology and medicine; for we 
find the vervain consecrated to the same purposes 
in Britain, at a period antecedent to its invasion 
by the Romans. So sacred was it held by these 
priests of the plains and forests, that an oblation | 
was poured out on the earth before depriving her | 
of it; and it was dug in the center of a sword- 
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drawn circle, with many other solemn ceremo- 
nies. In a medical treatise, not a hundred years 
old, I find this root recommended to be worn by 
persons suffering of scrofula, with a yard of white 
satin ribbon, round the neck. 

Among the ancient Greeks, who dedicated it 
to Venus the Victorious, it was known as the 
“sacred herb;” and a custom existed, not long 
since, in some of the German valleys, of present- 
ing a bride with a hat made of vervain, to ward 
off ill-luck, and insure its contrary. With a sim- 
ilar intention, but in a more general way, another 
classic plant is made use of by the peasants of 
Magna Grecia, who never present a nosegay 
which does not contain the leaves or blossom of 
moly, because this plant—by means of which, 
Homer tells us, Ulysses escaped the spells of 
Circe—is still regarded by popular superstition as 
a charm. 

The religious veneration paid to the mistletoe 
by the ancient Gauls and Britons, is too well 
known to require notice; it was in all cases 
gathered with closed eyes—when neither moon 
nor sun shone; a golden sickle was used in cut- 
ting it, and care was taken to receive it in a cloth 
held for the purpose, that it might not come in 
contact with the earth. The Druids used it me- 
dicinally, and tradition appears to have perpetua- 
ted the belief in its virtues, for it subsequently 
received the name of lignum sancta crucis, and 
was deemed efficacious in removing epilepsy, 
averting the evil eye, and preserving from many 
dangers; little sigils and crosses were made of it, 
and worn with these intentions; and a remnant 
of the superstition still exists in many parts of 
England. 

Beads of the root of “our lady’s seal,” as white 
briony was formerly called, are worn at the pres- 
ent day as an anodyne; and though men no 
longer believe, as did the ancient Greeks, in the 
divine origin of the peony—nor imagine that at 
night it shines with moon-like splendor, a floral 
reflex of the orb from which it was supposed to 
emanate—nor wear its fascicled roots by way of 
spell, to ward off evil spirit, and avert tempests— 
nor plant it in their gardens to preserve them 
from all injuries—faint vestiges of its use as a 
charm may be traced in the necklaces made of 
the root of the male plant in every apothecary’s 
window in England, and which are in high esteem 
with many a village nurse and mother to hang 
about the necks of children when teething, to 
preserve them from convulsions, and assist, as it 
is believed, dentition. 

Nor is it in such instances only, that the ancient 
faith in the powers of the vegetable world, when 





used as “charms and knots,” still survives. It 
was a custom with some of the Greek women to 
hold palm branches in their hands in order to 
procure an easy delivery; and Mrs. Starke tells 
us that a superstition analogous to this obtains, 
at the present day, in Tuscany, where, “when 
the peasant’s sposa is taken in labor, the husband, 
after procuring medical help, deems it his next 
duty to get some of what is denominated the 
‘life-giving plant ’—aleatrice the peasants call it— 
which he places on her bed, and without which 
he believes his child could not be born.” 

In brief, there is no exigence of life that had 
not its floral spell or counter-charm. There grew 
by every wayside herbs of grace, in which men 
had faith to ward off mental griefs and physical 
ailments; nor was their potency less efficacious 
to the credulous understandings of by-gone times, 
where elementary and supernatural powers were 
concerned; lightning and storms, witchcraft and 
accident, might be controlled by means of them; 
while, on the other hand, henbane and aconite, 
mandragora and hemlock, with many others— 
mostly Saturnine plants—“digged in the dark,” 
or “found by Pheebe’s light, with brazen sickles 
reaped at noon of night,” were deemed of conse- 
quence to magic rites, and could work mischief 
in the hands of witches of the most baleful 
nature. Nor had the tradition of their potency 
died out when Shakspeare and Pen Johnson 
wrote; both poets frequently refer to the belief, 
and quote by name some of these herbs of evil 
reputation. 

The yellow-horned poppy figures in the witches’ 
calendar; they gather its gilded flowers, sickle- 
shaped pods, and pale green glaucus leaves, damp 
with storm-spray, from lonely sea-shores, at the 
dead of night, and from its roots compressed 
juices which occasioned madness; the mullein, 
with its large leaves underlined with wool, and 
staff-like stem, and clustered spike of flowers; 
the famma of the Greeks, who burnt it in lamps; 
the candelaria of the Latins, who dipped its tall 
stalks in suet to burn at funerals, and which, 
from being used in the same way in England, 
obtained the name of “high taper,” was another 
famous plant with the enchanters; vervain, and 
yew, and cypress, were also used in incantations, 
with almost every other dark-hued evergreen, and 
herbs of poisonous and narcotic qualities. No 
wonder that in these days, when it was presumed 
that every malevolent hag might gather spells 
as housewives did their salads by the waysides, 
that counter-charms abounded, and that the cred- 
ulous many comforted themselves by wearing 
about them, and hanging up in their abodes, 
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certain boughs or blossoms of “powerful grace,” 
to preserve themselves, their dwellings, fields, 
and cattle. The black hellebore, or Christmas 
rose, ranks among the most ancient of these 
floral counter-charms; long before its name bore 
reference to the winter festival of Christianity, it 
was used by the ancients to purify and hallow 
their dwellings; the ceremony of strewing or 
decking their apartments with it was performed 
with great devotion, and accompanied with sol- 
emn hymns; its presence was supposed to drive 
away demons, and they also blessed their cattle 
with it to preserve them from spells. 

In England, St. John’s wort was used with 
precisely similar intentions; but the tradition of 
its virtues came by way of Rome; for, according 
to Pliny, it was known in his time under the 
name of “ Fuga Demonum,” possibly on account 
of its medical uses in cases of melancholy and 
distraction, which diseases in these times sub- 
jected their victim to the imputation of being 
possessed. Jeremy Taylor, in his “ Dissuasions 
from Popery,” refers to the use of this plant by 
the priests. “They are to try the devil by holy 
water, incense, sulphur, rue”—which from thence, 
as we suppose, came to be called herb of grace— 
and especially St. John’s wort, which therefore 
they call “devil’s flight:” this reference shows 
how literally Catholicism had translated its Latin 
name. In Ireland it is annually gathered on the 
eve of St. John, dipped in holy water, and hung 
up in the dwellings of the peasantry to preserve 
them from sickness, witchcraft, and spirits. In 
France and Germany we read that the same cus- 
tom obtains among the rustic population, who 
gather it with great ceremony, and place it in 
their windows as a charm against thunder-storms 
and evil spirits. 

It was an axiom with the believers in floral 
sigils, that “witches have no power where there’s 
wood of the rowen tree; hence herdsmen and 
farmers were careful to hang up branches of the 
ash in their barns and stock-yards, and to plant it 
in their hedge-rows, and on a certain day of the 
year their flocks and cattle were made to pass 
through hoops or under arches made of its 
boughs;. withes of woodbine were also used for 
the same purpose; and in Germany, in the time 
of Tragus, garlands of blue night-shade were 
hung about the necks of cattle to preserve them 
from the evil eye and witchcraft. 

The fumitory, with its jagged leaves of a blue- 
ish sea-green hue, and lax spikes of small flow- 
ers, made, as Culpepper quaintly describes them, 
“like little birds of a reddish purple color,” re- 
eeived its name from being burnt by exorcists in 


| their adjurations. Garlic was formerly used by 
| miners in the Hartz mountains to keep off the 
| gnomes and demons of the mines; a root which 
at the present day is found in every Turkish 
house, is a charm to avert the evil eye. 

Plowman’s spikenard was another plant that 
prevailed against enchautments; Virgil mentions 
it in his seventh Eclogue, under the name of 
Baccharis: an ointment was made of the root to 
rub the forehead with. In many cases, however, 
where plants were esteemed for their magical 
propertizs, it was sufficient to bear them about 
one, to insure their protective influence; and, ac- 
cordingly, the anemone that opened its gray or 
purple petals to the winds of March, was gath- 
ered and worn, wrapped in scarlet, as a preserva- 
tion from pestilence, till pasque flowers bloomed 
again. The hypochondriac in those days found 
a charm in the root of the melancholy thistle, 
which “made a man merry as a cricket,” if worn 
about him, and cured him, we are told, by sym- 
pathy, of all care, sadness, fear, envy, and de- 
spair—it was, indeed, for him cardius benedictus! 

These were times in which the most reckless 
hunter might insure the safety of his neck, by 
means of the heart-shaped leaves and radiant 
flowers of doronicum, or leopard’s bane—a mar- 
velous preservative in perilous places! and when 
he might also defend himself from the stings of 
serpents and other venomous beasts, by simply 
eating the leaves or root of viper’s bugloss, the 
speckled stem of which and gaping blossoms 
bore, according to the old herbalists, a patent of 
remedy from nature herself, coming, as it did, 
into their category of signaturea plantarium. This 
belief in the iconism of plants is another curious 
branch of our subject; thus, the peail trefoil, as 
it was anciently designated—from the white spot 
in its leaf, which was fancifully thought to resem- 
ble a pearl—was deemed effectual to remove that 
contrivance of the foul fiend, the disease of the 
“pin and web,” or pearl in the eye, which Shak- 
speare speaks of. Another species of the same 
plant was supposed to defend the heart from 
spleen and poison, because such leaf contains, we 
are told, “the perfect icon of a heart, and that in 
its own proper color, namely, flesh color.” How 
strange a phase of the human mind such tradi- 
tions exhibit—by how much must the powers of 
imagination have exceeded the reasoning facul- 
ties in these peculiar periods of credulity, which 
research shows us that all the nations of the 
earth have passed through! 

But we have not yet come to the end of our 
illustrations. Possibly, on account of its dedica- 
tion to Apollo, the bay-tree was held in great 
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esteem by the ancients, who planted it near their 
dwellings to preserve them from lightning and 
enchantments; for, according to Mizaldus, neither 
witch nor demon, thunder nor lightning, could 
hurt a man where it stood. The fig-tree was 
said to possess a similar immunity from the 
blighting elements, and was also so pacific in its 
effects that the most violent animal, when fast- 
ened to it, became docile and appeased; a virtue 
from which the “loose strife” also received its 
name—insomuch that it used to be laid on the 
yokes of restive cattle to calm them. 

In Pliny’s time mignonnette, under its name of 
reseda, was used by the Romans as a charm to 
allay the irritation of wounds; and he has left 
us the form of words with which the application 
was accompanied, to insure its remedial effect. 
A very curious relic of this faith in floral charms 
still exists in Ireland, where the cherished patch 
of houseleek on the thatched roof conveys to 
the poor inhabitants a feeling of more comforting 
security than the plate of a fire insurance com- 
pany, from which element they regard it as a 
preservative. 

Anciently the pretty cyclamen was cultivated 
in houses, not for its beauty or its perfume, but 
as a protection against poison. Perhaps one of 
the most curious superstitions on record with 
regard to plants, is that connected in the western 
nations with the 

“ Basil tuft that waves 
Its fragrant blossoms over graves,” 

and which Keats’s poem has touched with such 
pathetic interest. Sacred with the Hindoos, and 
used by them in their religious ceremonies— 
prized by the Greeks, as a counter charm to 
venom—and used by the Egyptian women as a 
funeral herb to strew the sepulchers of the dead. 
In England many persons refused to admit it in 
their gardens, because if thrown upon the sim- 
plest approach to a hot-bed, it was supposed to 
produce venomous beasts; and, according to Cul- 
pepper, one Hillrius, a French physician, went 
farther than this, and affirmed that the mere 
smelling of it bred scorpions in the brain. The 
Greeks, in planting it, were wont to get up an 
affected quarrel, with the singular idea that it 
grew the stronger for being set amidst angry words 
and railings. 

Moonwort was another powerful herb, with the 
mischievous faculties of drawing off the shoes of 
horses and unlocking doors, and in the early part 
of the eighteenth century was known by the 
name of “unshoe the horse” in country places. 
“Besides,” says the author of “The English 
Physician enlarged,” “I have heard commanders 








say that on Whitedown, in Devonshire, near Tiv- 
erton, there were found thirty horseshoes pulled 
off from the feet of the Earl of Essex his horses, 
being there drawn up in a body, many of them 
being but newly shod, and no reason known, 
which caused much admiration; snd the herb de- 
scribed usually grows upon heaths.’’ 

With the aid of this vegetable picklock, at the 
very presence of which doors flew open, burglary 
to the initiated must have been a very easy proc- 
ess, especially if hound’s tongue grew in the 
vicinity, the soft, dark hairy leaves of which, or 
the racemes of its dull red flowers, if laid be- 
neath the feet, hindered the dogs from barking 
at him who wore it. But, if to these charms 
could have been added fern seed—the presumed 
impossibility of finding which had resulted in 
the belief that he who did so walked invisible— 
no “gentleman of the shade,” or “minions of 
the moon”—under whose dominion, by the way, 
and that of Mercury, these herbs were held— 
could have desired a more perfect panoply in the 
strength of which to practice his profession. 


—o — 


WE SHALL SEE IN HEAVEN. 
ws OTHER,” said a sweet, blind girl, “shall I 
see in heaven?” “Yes, dear,” and her 
eyes filled with tears, and her voice choked with 
emotion; “we shall all see in heaven, there will 
be no darkness there.” 

As the words of the young girl fell upon my 
ear my heart responded, Yes, we shall see in 
heaven; and my mind reverted to the past, with 
its lights and shadows, and even penetrated into 
the future, even to the time when darkness shall 
be made light, and hidden things be revealed; 
and my soul reveled in glorious anticipations, 
till the trials of earth dwindled into insignifi- 
cance, and the words, ‘we shall see in heaven,” 
seemed as a sort of talisman to cheer me amid 
earth’s cares and sorrows. Christian pilgrim, 
doth the hand of the Lord seem heavy? “Do 
friends forsake and foes prevail?’ Hath the 
worldly substance, for which thou hast spent 
many an anxious thought, melted away like dew 
before the sun? Canst not thou see now? 
Walk carefully. Hereafter thou shalt see in 
heaven; and earth’s burden being dropped 
rest will be all the sweeter. The green grass 
waves over the grave of the fair blind girl; but 
when assailed by trials from without, or tempta- 
tions from within, I seem to hear a voice saying, 
“Shall we see in heaven?” and to my troubled 
heart comes the sweet response, “ We shall see in 
heaven; there will be no darkness there.” 
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THOUGHTS OF HOME—FROM FAR AWAY. 


BY BEV. J. W. WHITE. 


Sweet Home! I see thee still—upon the east 
There sits thy sunny little lake! from out 

Whose glassy waves, when but a tiny boy, 

I’ve hooked the shiner, salmon, trout, and perch; 
More pleased and proud than when, in after life, 
Angling, I caught earth’s fleeting wealth and fame. 
Thy orchard, too, with many a goodly tree, 
Their bending branches full of tempting fruit, 
Mellowed and ripened by an autumn sun; 

I’ve sought with those most dear, who, now alas! 
Are sundered far by mount, and grave, and sea: 
Thy meadows, too, and fields of golden grain, 
Waving a welcome to the reaper’s hand, 

And verdant pastures, fresh and green, and full 
Of lowing herds, and flocks of bleating sheep, 
In quiet resting on the sunny knolls, 

Or drinking from the never-failing spring, 

Or rippling brooks, its banks bedeck’d with flowers, 
Which give new power to a loving heart; 

And then thy forests, stretching to the west, 

In mighty hemlocks clad, whose burly trunks, 
And long majestic arms proclaim their rank, 

And goodly cedars—with a heart of red— 

And graceful white pines, waving in the wind— 
And fir-trees, beauteous in their modest pride— 
And noble spruce-trees, with their silvery shafts— 
And junipers, whose ill-formed, crooked knees 
Are sought for ships, by men whose lives are spent 
In many perils on the broad, blue sea— 

All these are evergreens, and fadeless stand 

Mid the mutations of the passing year. 

And there the ivy, too, came creeping up 

To twine its tendrils ’round the little shrub, 
Which had withstood cold winter’s chilling blast, 
But died amid the smiles of summer’s sun. 

True emblem thou of love sincere, which dies 
Not with a friend; but ever living, loves 

To linger near his grave and scatter flowers. 

And there the granite rock—imbedded deep, 
Which saw revolving spheres begin their march 
Obedient to their Maker’s great behest, 

And which shall see the sunset of the world’s 
Last day! in pride doth rear its giant head— 
And velvet moss, which loves a sterile home, 

Its massive brow doth deck with silken locks— 
So Gospel graces sinful hearts have robed 

In faith, aad hope, and holy, humble love, 
Beneath the cross of Christ! Then angel bands, 
With mighty wings, have borne them home to God; 
But dearer far to me yon little grave, 

Where Joseph, sweet companion of my youth 
Finds quiet rest from all earth’s ills and tears 
Methinks I see it now, though years have pass’d 
Since I, with measured steps, trod on, amid 

The ranks of those who gently laid him there. 
My parents wept; brothers and sisters wept; 

My heart did anguish feel; and yet no tears 

My eyes did shed upon his new-made grave. 
There is a grief the heart alone must bear; 





Nor eye, nor pen, nor friend may sympathize; 

Its home is in the soul. Such grief was mine 
When thou, dear brother, found an early grave. 

In after years I saw that grave again, 

And swelling rose-buds cluster’d sweetly o’er 

The precious dust which gave them rapid growth; 
Beauty from mold’ring ashes blushing sprang, 
And life look’d lovely by the home of death. 


THE MUSIC OF THE SOUL. 
BY AMANDA T. JONES. 


Tere is a music soft and low, 
That dwelleth in the soul, 
And ever there in secrecy 
Its untaught numbers roll. 


It hath no words, but O it bears 
The raptured soul along, 

As though the atmosphere around 
Were tremulous with song! 


It hath a wilder, sweeter sound 
Than all earth’s melodies; 

Its dwelling-place is in the heart, 
Its birthplace in the skies. 


And like a far-off anthem swell, 
It chimeth ever there; 

And on its unseen wing it bears 
The burden of a prayer. 


All through the long and weary day 
Its dreamy murmurs flow, 
Chanting afar within the soul 
A requiem, sad and low. 
The eye may flash with angry light, 
The lip wear falsehood’s smile; 
Yet the sad music of the soul 
Swells softly all the while. 


Forever sweeping through the heart, 
Those holy murmurings are 
Unheard, but felt, as melodies 
Roll on from star to star. 


When Night, the solemn, dewy-eyed, 
Calls the lone soul to prayer, 

Then all earth’s music melts away 
Like discord on the air; 


And in its dim cathedral sits 
The dark and troubled soul, 

And, wondering, hears through nave and aisle, 
Its own wild music roll. 


O very dear to earth-worn hearts, 
Are those wild heaven-born lays; 
Fresh from our spirit-home they come 

And teach us love and praise! 


—>_——_ 


Loox, who comes here! a grave unto a soul; 
Holding the eternal spirit against her will, 
In the vile prison of afflicted breath. 
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THE ROBIN’S REQUIEM TO DEPARTING DAY. 


BY REV. T. STOWE. 

“ And there’s the mock-bird with its varied song, 

Exalted sits, and pours its notes along; 
With mimic art, derides the feathery race, 
And clothes its satire with unoffending grace.” 
Oxtp Manuscript. 
E have in North America three kinds of 
birds that so vary their notes in singing as 
to secure to themselves the appellation of mock- 
birds. 

Of these the thrush takes the lead in mellifiu- 
ousness of tone and perfection of interval and 
imitation. Her strains are touchingly sweet, be- 
cause simple and natural. 

The cat-bird—so called from the likeness of 
its cry, when disturbed in the vicinity of its nest, 
to the mew of a kitten—has a note in singing in- 
geniously varied, though not pleasantly sonorous. 

But of all the deeply touching strains heard 
from the feathery songsters, the “robin’s requiem 
to departing day” is the most beautifully mov- 
ing. It is, indeed, melting, because of its inim- 
itably sweet pensiveness. The admirer of nature 
could not do otherwise than experience deep 
emotion while listening to it. And then the lay 
is performed under so appropriate circumstances 
of time and place; and is so different in style 
and composition from what he exhibits on other 
occasions and in other places, where his lay is 
remarkably sprightly and animating; so much 
so, that in passing over certain portions of his 
song he appears to become perfectly intoxicated 
with joy. For these animating displays of his 
musical powers he chooses the open field, and an 
elevation upon the dried spur that is frequently 
seen extending above the tufted foliage that sur- 
rounds the trunk of some top-blasted oak, while 
his red breast glows in the light of a forenoon or 
taid-afternoon sun. 

But his mournful requiem he rarely performs 
other than at the close of day; beginning a lit- 
tle before sunset, and frequently extending to 
the middle of twilight. He chooses invariably 
a scene suitable to the style of composition— 
the skirt of a wood, where the shades deepen 
as sunlight retires, and is always concealed in 
the thickest and most elevated foliage, never 
permitting his fair form to be visible. His lay is 
made up of regular anapestic feet, from which 
measure it rarely varies, unless at the commence- 
ment, where he throws in an occasional animated 
passage, corresponding to the style of his after- 
noon glee, that he has performed in the open 
field so cheerily. But as he proceeds he settles 
down in his song to that sweet pensiveness so 





appropriate to closing day and the passing away 
of light. I have listened long to the mournful 
strain, as time would permit, but have never been 
weary in listening. Sing on, thou sweet bird; 
the dreams of life are passing. And as to thy 
sweetly lingering lay succeeds the stillness of 
night, so to the busy turmoils of life shall suc- 
ceed the silence of death. And wilt»thou then 
chant thy lone “requiem” over the spot, where 
low in the dust forgotten my weary head shall lie? 


a on 


THE INTENSITY OF MODERN LIFE. 
BY M. E. FRY. 


TJCH is the impetuosity and intense anxiety 
with which we of the present day pursue 
every object capable of attracting our attention 
or enlisting our sympathies, and on such an ex- 
tensive scale do we transact the daily concerns 
and business of life, that the thing moderation is 
all but unknown among us, and the word itself 
seems in danger of being obliterated from our 
vocabulary; for in all our undertakings nothing 
appears to stop us, nothing to satisfy us, short 
of a grand consummation or a stupendous failure. 
To such a degree of perfection have we brought 
science in the mental, and machinery in the me- 
chanical world under our control, so completely 
have they become our agents, with such speed 
and precision do they act for us on all necessary 
occasions, that what our fathers did in a lifetime 
we, with a degree of impatience, perform in scarce 
a day. Indeed, so completely intensified has 
modern life become in every nerve, muscle, and 
particle of its being, that it is not unfrequently 
its own destroyer. It pervades all ranks and 
occupies all minds, till it has become, as it were, 
a vital part of the mental atmosphere in which 
the mind exists; and look in whatever direction 
we may, we shall every-where see this fire of 
intensity burning, and ceaselessly gathering into 
an immense crucible every thing within its reach. 
It is this that is condensing the world of the 
present day into the smallest possible compass. 
Not that we have less habitable territory than 
in times of old; nay, we have discovered conti- 
nents and explored lands which our fathers in 
ancient days never dreamed of; we have gone 
forth to the nations sitting in darkness and ob- 
scurity, and given to them freely the knowledge 
and arts of civilized life, and thus added strength 
and numbers to the human family. For just so 
often as we rescue a nation from heathenism and 
barbarity, giving them a language, a literature, and } 
Christianity, just so often have we strengthened | 
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the bulwarks of our race—just so often have we | they are holding in their hands the balance of 


condensed another particle into the one great | 
whole. 

It is the spirit of intensity that has gone forth 
annihilating space, condensing time, and bringing 
into a mentally visible circle the remotest parts 
of the world, by means of railroads, steamships, 
and telegraphic lines. We have only to compare 
for a moment the isolated condition of the grand 
divisions of the globe some few centuries back 
with our present social position, to comprehend 
what an astonishing advancement has been made 
toward concentration. And this not merely in a 
commercial point of view; no, it penetrates every 
department of life, cementing into one bond the 
mental, moral, and physical welfare of the entire 
human species. China, India, and the isles of 
the ocean are no longer far-off lands, from which 
we may occasionally glean a moiety of informa- 
tion; they are at our doors; their interests and 
ours are fast becoming one; their peace and pros- 
perity every-day topics at our own firesides. It 
is thus, with the strength of a threefold cord, 
that this mighty power is silently but surely 
uniting into one family the scattered nations of 
the globe, when for the councils of war there 
shall be a congress of peace, and for the darkness 
and idolatry of heathenism the light and glory 
of the religion of the cross! 

Again: it is this all-pervading intensity, this 
ceaseless condensation, that is fast converging even 
the languages of the world into prescribed limits; 
and till a more general universality of language— 
whether written or spoken—does take place, there 
will be a certain amount of restraint among man- 
kind, that must in a measure retard their progress. 
Let it not be supposed we are affirming, that 
some one language is to absorb all the rest so 
entirely that they will be numbered as dead, 
although even this may not be impossible in the 
lapse of years to come. But some language will 
vastly predominate, will be the great medium 
for the transaction and accomplishment of the 
world’s momentous affairs; and that language, 
without doubt, is the Anglo-Saxon. And it is 
not from partiality or prejudice that we name 
it, but from a firm conviction, that, if ever there 
is to be, in any great degree, a universally written 
or spoken tongue, this is the one pointed out by 
the hand of Providence. Even now the nations 
using it are far in the ascendant scale of intel- 
lectual life. In civil and religious freedom they 


have reached an enviable hight, to which en- 
slaved millions are looking with longing eyes 
and fixed determinations; they are publishing the 





highest and purest form of revealed religion; 


the wealth, the learning, and commerce of the 
globe; in short, they seem even now to have 
already grasped the materials for the consumma- 
tion of the world’s perfection. 

Besides this active intensity on all sides visible, 
there is, if the expression be allowed, an under 
current of passive intensity, mingling with and 
coloring the individuality of every-day life, and 
none the less intense because in a measure invis- 
ible. We see it in the restless exiled patriot, 
whose hands are, indeed, tied by the oppressor, 
but his brain-work and heart-yearnings cease not, 
his affections can not die, nor his patriotism grow 
cold; he still lives and waits in hope of the 
good opportunity to come; he listens eagerly for 
the watchword to be given; then there will be 
action, recompense to his enemies, and freedom 
for his children. And we see it again in some 
downtrodden land—perchance an Italy, watched 
by Austrian spies and silenced by Austrian bay- 
onets, in the hearts of whose sons burns a sup- 
pressed volcano, needing, perhaps, but the hand 
of a Mazzini or Father Gavazzi to fan it into a 
consuming fire. 

And in those immediately around us this spirit 
is more or less apparent in all their thoughts, 
actions, and labors, from the princely merchant, 
laborious student, and untiring politician, down 
to the sons and daughters of want, the burden 
of whose thought is, “From whence cometh 
bread for the morrow?’ The merchant, banker, 
and speculator are each so intensely devoted to 
the business of increasing their wealth, of adding 
thousands to the thousands already accumulated, 
and become so absorbed in their respective occu- 
pations, that every thing else seems lost and 
swallowed up in the one idea of multiplication. 
Nor is the student, trimming his midnight lamp, 
scarcely less intent on securing a conspicuous 
seat in the temple of fame. The ambitious 
politician is straining every nerve to advance 
himself to some enviable place, some exalted 
station, whence his name shall descend to future 
generations in his country’s history. 

But what of the poor—the unknown poor, 
wrapped in the mantle of poverty, and fed with 
the unsatisfying crumbs of desire? Can you 
think for a moment to compare them with the 
great and rich of the world? Is there aught 
of intensity in their obscure lives? Yes, the 
superlative of intensity—the intensity of suffer- 
ing, of want, of privation, in all its forms. The 
necessity of toiling that others may live in ease, 
of working that others may grow rich on their 








labors; to rise early and retire late; to eat daily | 
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the bread of carefulness; to know that the morn- 
ing and noon of life have been spent in unre- 
quited labor; to glance into the dim future, and 
behold the wants and feebleness of age still un- 
provided for; and, finally, to have proved again 
and again that even life itself may be destroyed 
in the vain effort to support life! This is in- 
tensity such as your men of the world know 
nothing of; it is the offspring of necessity, while 
theirs is at best but that of desire or inclination; 
and, moreover, it is so unheeded, so invisible to 
the eye of the world’s vast majority, that its 
wail of suffering goes by unheard, its deeds un- 
recorded, its history unwritten! 

But to return. These are only a very few of 
the things which go to make up whau may be 
called the intensity of modern life; and of these 
few, it is only in reference to their present state 
that we have sketched them slightly and glanced 
at them hurriedly. The dim and distant future, 
like a glorious land, wrapped in the mists of 
morning, lies yet untouched. What the coming 
noon and evening may disclose, no one can now 
foresee, much less foretell; it is a mysterious 
problem of time—only a small portion each day 
can be truly solved, and no more. And there- 
fore we close without so much as venturing to 
pass the threshold of this vast temple, dedicated 
to the labors and energies of every-day life. 
For if, even of the ever-living present, one should 
enter into any thing like detail, or attempt to 
give the subject what in justice it barely de- 
mands, it would require a volume; for it is a 
subject of vast magnitude, even if we do but 
view it in its present aspect, comparing in imag- 
ination the present with the days of old. But to 
glance a few centuries in advance, supposing pro- 
gression in the future shall equal that of the 
past, and the mind fails at once to comprehend 
what would then be the probable condition of 
mankind. A late correspondent in the Western 
Christian Advocate—F., C. Holliday—justly ob- 
serves, “That if human life is abbreviated, it is 
intensified; fifty years in the nineteenth century 
being equal to hundreds of years in the days of 
the patriarchs.” If this be so—and who that 
sees and reflects can doubt it?—at what an aston- 
ishing rate do we move! with what velocity are 
we nearing the point of earthly perfection! Do 


| we not, indeed, seem at last to have reached 


those days, in which the prophet foretold “many 
should run to and fro, and knowledge should 
increase?” And if what we are daily witness- 
ing is only the beginning, what shall the end 
thereof be? Is there any prophet can answer 
for us? 





MISCELLANEOUS READING. 


BY REV. E. THOMSON, D. D. 


HAT we may keep within proper limits, let 

us confine ourselves to two inquiries: How 
shall we read? and why? And, first, how? 
My answer is, with scrutiny, reflection, and ap- 
propriation. 

I say with scrutiny. And this remark is not 
unnecessary, for often a book is used to dissipate 
weariness, fill up a vacant hour, or direct our 
attention from subjects which might lead us to 
laborious thought. That there are occasions when 
books may properly be used in this way I do 
not deny; but books suitable for such purposes 
hardly deserve that name: let them be ranked 
with toys—well enough for the child, the val- 
etudinarian, the wayworn, and the poor, bewil- 
dered one who wanders on the brink of derange- 
ment. I speak now of serious reading, which 
ought always to be an exercise of thought. If 
you find your mind unengaged, lay your book 
down, lest you form a habit of mental supineness, 
If it is of great importance, take it up again, 
but not till you have called your soul to account 
for its listlessness. Many often read even the 
Bible merely to satisfy a tender conscience, or 
conform to a commendable habit, till at length 
it produces no more impression upon them than 
blank paper. If they were to pause, search, 
study, pray, over each verse, or if they were 
to read it in the original language, especially if 
they were under the necessity of tracing words 
to their roots, of declining nouns and conjugating 
verbs, it would be a new revelation to them. 

To read with scrutiny implies attention—an 
active, fixed, penetrating state of mind, which 
should be directed to the words, the thoughts, 
the object, and the spirit of the author. We can 
not apprehend ideas without understanding words, 
for it is only by words that we can either think 
or receive thought, or convey it. Many who 
read words which they can not define suppose 
they understand them, more especially if such 
words are familiar to them. They may, indeed, 
by a sort of instinct, and they may not, If 
they do, it is only by supplying conjecturally 
the words not defined. In matters of import- 
ance it behooves us to be sure that we are right, 
Most words have synonyms; but if they have 
been correctly used, they can not well be ex- 
changed for others. Let us see that we give 
to each word not merely the right meaning, but 
the right shade of meaning. And here you 
will mark one of the great advantages of clas- 
sical study; it directs attention closely to words; 
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it qualifies us to trace their relations; it habit- 
uates to scan their uses. You will not infer that 
we are to define all our words, but that we are 
to be capable of defining them. We must attend 
to construction, no less than words. The same 
words may be arranged so as to convey truth, or 
falsehood, or nothing at all, of which we have 
many examples in the responses of heathen 
oracles. How often do we read on carelessly! 
If we understand, very well; if not, just as well; 
if we get a meaning that satisfies us, what matter 
whether it is our own or the author’s! How dif- 
ferently do lawyers read deeds and wills, replica- 
tions and declarations, statutes and decisions; the 
dotting of an i or the tense of a verb may make 
all the difference between defeat and victory. 
They relate in classic story that a client returned 
to his lawyer a speech that he had written for 
him to read to the jury, saying that when he 
first read it he thought it perfect; when he read 
it the second time he began to doubt; and when 
he read it the third time he thought it miserably 
poor. “You fool,” said the lawyer, “are you 
going to read it to the jury three times?” Most 
authors write for the world’s first reading, and 
the world rarely gives them a second. In gen- 
eral, books are read superficially; if addressed 
to the imagination and the passions, because it 
is useless to fathom them; if addressed to the 
reason, because it is dificult to do so; if of irre- 
ligious character, because they fall in with the 
current of human thought and feeling; and if 
of opposite tendency, because they are unwel- 
come to the heart. How many sublime passages 
in the prophets, the Psalms, the evangelists, are 
of no meaning, because we do not make our- 
selves acquainted with their force! Let us give 
every book a third reading, or, at least, its equiv- 
alent, before a final passage. Hence, it would be 
well for us to have always upon the table an 
English dictionary, and a Biographical, a Geo- 
graphical, and a Scientific one, that we may un- 
derstand the allusions and feel the full power of 
the author. A good book read with constant 
references, whenever necessary, to maps, history, 
and authority, is worth a cart-load read super- 
ficially; it exercises our highest faculties, extends 
the circle of our information, and revives, deep- 
ens, and applies knowledge previously acquired. 
From the ideas of the author we must ascend 
to his design. Many have read Homer's Illiad, 
for example, without ever comprehending its pur- 
pose; yet it is not till we see the lesson it is 
designed to impress—the importance of fraternal 
union—that we can fully appreciate the great 
poet’s power. How can we judge of a book 








without considering the intention with which 
each illustration, argument, deduction, and figure 
is introduced, and the relation it bears to the 
writer’s ultimate purpose? A thing absolutely 
strong may be relatively weak; a thing abso- 
lutely impotent may be relatively mighty; a 
strong chain may be rendered useless by one 
missing link; a feeble beam may become pow- 
erful, if it leap out of the timber in answer to 
the stone that cries out of the wall. Nor should 
we fail to consider the spirit of the author—the 
habitual nature of his feelings, and their particu- 


‘lar state when he penned his production. Thus 


the spirit of Shakspeare is genial; of Young, 
gloomy; of Milton, grave; of Byron, bitter and 
malignant. Yet no one of them has written all 
his works in the same mood. Compare, for ex- 
ample, the Don Juan and the Hebrew Melodies. 
Without appreciating the spirit of an author we 
can neither understand the meaning, nor measure 
the intensity, nor fix the comprehension, which we 
should ascribe to his expressions. The same words 
are of far different meaning and force in the mouth 
of anger and the mouth of love; the same phrase 
in Solomon's Song and Moore’s Melodies might 
inspire feelings as different as would an angel in 
light and a woman in scarlet. There is one book 
which, in consequence of its antiquity, its pre- 
eminent importance, and its inspiration, should 
be read with special aids; that is, commentaries, 
I refer now to such as are critical; of which 
Adam Clarke’s is a fine example, though, like 
the sun, it has spots. There are separate com- 
mentaries on particular portions of Scripture 
which will generally be found better than any 
universal one. I wish we had writers who had 
done for other books of the Bible what Lowth 
has for Isaiah and Home for the Psalms. The 
diffuse commentaries, abounding in reflections 
which had better come from your own mind, 
you will generally find watery; you may obtain 
ideas from them after long waiting, but they will 
not be your own, and they will be received in a 
distended and weakened mind. Educated men 
often read the Bible better without commentaries. 
Let them have a good Bible dictionary and a 
work on Archeology; an acquaintance with the 
original tongues, and with ancient history and 
geography, and they need not fail to find the 
meaning of holy oracles. Moreover, they will 
study with a mind more awakened, more inde- 
pendent, more cautious, more critical, and more 
reverential, too, as the principal and the auxiliary, 
the divine and the human, will not be so inti- 
mately blended. Were commentaries all de- 
stroyed, the Bible would become a California, 
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where every man, assured there was gold, would 
wash his own sand. 

To scrutiny should succeed reflection. We 
should not only examine superfices, but pene- 
trate, revolve, evolve, separate, compare, com- 
bine, till “out of the eater comes forth meat, 
and out of the strong comes forth sweetness.” 
We should seek not merely for the melody of 


| the cadences and the beauty of the images, but 
the validity of the judgments, the weight of the 


matter, the value of the conclusions, the addi- 
tional illustrations and arguments by which the 
statements and reasonings might be corroborated, 
the relation which the facts bear to our previous 
knowledge, and the various uses to which the 
information imparted may be applied; or, on the 
other hand, the exceptions which have been 
omitted, the blunders which have been com- 
mitted, the inconsistencies into which the author 
has fallen, and the inapplicability of his subject 
to useful purposes. A book read with reflection 
is like the imaginary gold concealed in the vine- 
yard of fable, which, causing the possessors to 
dig deep all over their grounds, formed in them 
habits of eager industry, and gave to their soil 
an unsuspected productiveness. Men too often, 
either from a want of information or want of inde- 
pendence, from an overweening confidence in the 
author or an incorrigible indolence in themselves, 
from an unpardonable haste or an unfortunate 
weakness, receive all that they read. Such minds 
are like human life, never in one stay. Their 
philosophy is grass; in the morning it cometh up 
and flourisheth; in the evening it is cut down 
and withereth. If you would know their pres- 
ent state of mind, ask what book they have last 
read. “They are ever learning, but never able 
to come to a knowledge of the truth.” Their 
minds are as blackboards overspread with sym- 
bols, which by cancellation yield only zero. If 
they happen to be pastors or teachers, woe to 
their flocks or pupils, for they are to be led 
through a maze; if they are doctors, woe to 
their patients, for they must taste a little of 
every thing. Happily such persons have but 
little force. 

There is a great want of reflection among 
mankind; the multitude in all ages has sunk 
into the grave without thinking; and the few 
that have not, with here and there an exception, 
have been occupied with the thoughts of others 
rather than their own. A few sovereign minds 
divide among themselves the realm of reason, 
giving opinions as decrees, No sway more per- 
fect than theirs. Talk not of Russian auto- 
crats in presence of the autocrats of philosophy, 





who, as God’s thinking vicegerents, prescribe 
routes and limits for the outgoings of human 
mind, and hunt down those who transgress them 
as wild beasts of the desert. Hence, notwith- 
standing unnumbered millions of separate im- 
mortal men have lived upon the earth, all the 
thoughts of the world that have been preserved 
may be ranked under a few heads: thus, Plato, 
Aristotle, Confucius, Mohammed, Bacon, Kant. 
A Cwsar or Bonaparte ceases to rule when he 
dies; but these mental despots rule ages after 
they disappear. Aristotle, for example, swayed 
Europe for more than a thousand years, and still 
he sways. Columbus will be remembered long 
as an island or mountain of this continent shall 
stand above the waves; but Homer will be known 
long as a syllable of language lives upon the 
lips of man. Columbus rules not the lands he 
pointed out; Bacon does. It would seem, at first 
sight, that the law of hereditary succession does not 
prevail among the princes of thought; but, upon 
examination, we see that young ones are but the 
children of the old, with altered names. Scarce 
a new phase in philosophy that is not a mere 
revival of an old one. The present age is as 
unreflective as its predecessor; it is one of activ- 
ity and haste, in which its very facilities are 
incumbrances; the multitude of its books dis- 
courages reflection. Would you form an idea 
of a man’s politics, ask what political paper 
he takes; would you know his religion, ask what 
preacher he hears. But do not his opinions 
direct the choice both of paper and preacher? 
So you might suppose, but that you find him 
veering as they do, just as they veer when their 
masters do. What revolutions are wrought in 
the masses by the movement of some national 
convention! “Old things pass away, all things 
become new;” parties are bought and sold with 
their leaders, as Russian serfs are bought and 
sold with the land. Men will not think; they 
have their thinking done for them—done by 
machinery. As the Carguero carries the trav- 
eler in a chair on his back over the mountains 
of Quito, so the teacher is to bear the student 
on his blackboard to the summits of knowl- 
edge; as the priest in Siberia ties his devotions 
to the windmill, and expects every revolution to 
count a valid prayer, so we expect our ministers 
to waft our souls to the mount of God; as the 
steam-horse puffs us, whether we are asleep or 
awake, to the city, so we expect the book to bear 
us to the metropolis of reason. Hence, human 
mind, with increased activity, has diminished fer- 
tility; amid advancement in arts, and sciences, 
and wealth, it is stationary in the higher grounds 
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of intellectual labors; having more leisure, more 
facilities, more knowledge, more incentives, than 
it has ever had, it is content to be agitated 
and amused with the successive explosions of 
the magazine of folly and error, and makes no 
majestic march in the direction of truth. It 
trembles to ascend on the stream of borrowed 
thought to original fountains, as if, like the rivers 
of Eden, they were guarded by sworded cheru- 
bims; it fears to move onward to the ocean, as if 
beyond the frequented coasts of truth nature in- 
verted her laws. Reflect as yon read, cautiously, 
but freely, boldly. 

We should not only read with reflection, but 
appropriation. The mind may comprehend its 
knowledge, and act upon it, without being able to 
make use of it; hence, some, though very learned, 
are far from wise. Their minds are as astorehouse, 
where all treasures are confusedly mixed; they 
are walking libraries, and can give you history, 
philosophy, poetry, and theology, but just as 
they received it; they have carefully wrapped 
their talent in a napkin, and buried it, to be 
disinterred when called for. There are others 
who analyze propositions; who consider the rela- 
tions of facts to others which they have previ- 
ously acquired, and thus elicit further knowledge, 
uniting the different colored rays of the mental 
prista to form a perfect light; who ponder princi- 
ples till they see new applications of them; who 
examine arguments till they perceive new truths 
which they may be made to disclose; who find 
in one sophism the clew to another. They profit- 
ably invest their talents, and give forth knowledge 
not as they received it, but, though like itself, 
yet not itself, more than itself; the spiritual corn, 
sinking into their mental soil, dies, and is quick- 
ened, and sends forth first the blade, then the 
ear, then the ripe corn in the ear. Between the 
knowledge of these two there is the difference 
of life and death. It is amazing what power of 
appropriation a man may acquire. Kossuth may 
make a speech every day from the conversations 
of men, who little suspect that the knowledge 
they receive from him is but that which they 
have given; though bearing the impress of his 
mind; he received it as ore, he returns it as cur- 
rency. See that your soul is not a great cistern, 
but a great furnace, in which every thing cast 
must be saved as by fire. 

Not every book is to be read with the same 
degree of attention. 
spent twelve years in the study of Cicero.” 
Lord Verulam responds, “O ass!” Generally 
that book which has been written hastily should 
be read hastily. Some volumes have cost twenty 


Erasmus cries, “I have | 





years’ toil; these should be read slowly, or not at 
all. Although we may tithe mint, anise, and 
cummin, we should not be as long collecting the 
revenue of a poor district as of a rich one. 
“Some books,” says Lord Bacon, “are to be 
tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested.” Of the last class 
I speak. 

The habit of attentive, reflective, appropriative 
reading may not be easily acquired, nor is any 
other good habit; but we may say of it what 
Aristotle says of learning, “The roots are bitter, 
but the fruits are sweet.” When once it is ac- 
quired, it may readily be strengthened, and will 
afford through life a never-failing feast and an 
unceasing mental growth. Youth is the time to 
acquire it, and the best mode is to use the pen; 
not to transcribe important chapters or beautiful 
passages to be used as aids in argumentation or 
gems in composition—a practice which enervates 
memory and degrades style; nor to construct 
commonplaces—an exercise much more useful; 
but to form discourse of your own; this will 
prove a magnet to gather fragments as you ad- 
vance, and at once guide and stimulate your fur- 
ther excavations. But vead with an eye to human 
life. We should not live wo read, but read to 
live. Action is the highest mode of being— 

“In the deed—the unequivocal, authentic deed— 

We find sound argument.” 
The purpose of training a child is not so much 
that he may read, or write, or speak, but go. 
Mere study is a weariness to the flesh; and how- 
ever diligent we may be, we can not grow much 
wiser or stronger by reading exclusively. Books 
need the illustration of nature and life. The phy- 
sician, lawyer, doctor, warrior, who should spend 
life in the study, would not be fit to be trusted. 
It is only by the application of knowledge that 
we learn its limitations, exceptions, and proper 
force. Hoarded knowledge, like the hoarded 
manna of the desert, putrefies; and epicurism in 
mind, as in body, has its acids and crudities, its 
flatulencies and constipations. All wisdom and 
wit that does not promote man’s happiness or 
God’s glory is vanity. Hence, while men have 
ranked philosophers and orators as demigods, 
they have ranked discoverers and inventors as 
gods; and properly, since the comet that occa- 
sionally flashes up the heavens is less godlike 
than the dew which, from day to day, and gen- 
eration to generation, invisibly distills upon the 
earth. 

Neither a nation nor an individual is to be 
judged by the number of its books. Egypt was 
crumbling when her Alexandrian Library was the 
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largest in the world; Asia Minor was falling 
under the blows of Greece when her books 
were ten to one more than her adversary’s; 
Greece had multiplied her parchments when 
Rome’s hardy legions subdued the Peloponnesus; 
Rome was filled with books when Alaric sacked 
the imperial city. On the contrary, Greece had 
but few writings when she drove back Xerxes, 
and produced Homeric song; Rome few when 
she expelled the Tarquins, and brought forth 
Brutus; Britain few when she drafted the Magna 
Charta, and sent the Black Prince to Cressy; 
and what is more common than to find a man 
with a large library a very great fool! 
Nevertheless, books have their uses; and we 
come to inquire, second, why we should read? 
The lighter uses of reading—to tranquilize our 
passions, to assuage our sorrows, to moderate our 
anxieties, to beguile our journeys, to give interest 
to our idle hours, to refine the manners and 
humanize the heart, to awaken the desire for 
knowledge and form the taste for reading—we 
pass with a single caveat against a class of books 
which is usually employed to answer these indi- 
cations: I mean novels and romances. In con- 
demning them let us not be understood as de- 
nouncing all fictitious productions; the fables of 
ZEsop, the allegories of prophecy, the parables 
of Christ, the tales which embellish and impress 
historical facts, and the illustrations which the 
pulpit employs with so much grace and efficiency, 
afford at once authority for fiction and rules for 
its construction and use. Novels and romances 
usually offend a pure taste and a sound mind 
by their gaudy dress, their unnatural characters, 
and their paucity of instruction; and always tend 
to weaken the power of attention, to impair the 
judgment, to divorce the connection between ac- 
tion and sympathy, to give a preponderance to 
the imagination, to create a distaste for simple 
truth and a disinclination both for manly studies 
and the dull realities of life. Many of them are 
liable to a greater objection, as, by a Plutonic 
chemistry, they turn the diamond of virtue into 
the charcoal of vice. It is alleged that they 
soften the heart and excite an interest in suffering. 
Often, however, it is an undistinguishing or a 
mawkish sensibility, which, while it can weep 
over the picture of a dead Gipsy, can wring the 
living heart of a loving father. That by inflam- 
ing the imagination, interesting the affections, and 
exciting an interest in books, they may be useful 
to some minds, and, indeed, to most minds in 
certain moods, must be admitted; but since the 
good they accomplish may be effected by works 
of unquestionable tendency, why resort to such 





as intoxicate while they imparadise, bewilder 
while they allure, and emasculate while they 
excite? The higher forms of poetry, philosophy, 
and religion are sufficiently fascinating and ener- 
gizing to all the faculties. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


— 
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ELF-POSSESSION, in moments when danger 

threatens ourselves or others, is undoubtecly 
a most valuable quality, and one which it would 
be well to endeavor to cultivate by all judicious 
means. In my own experience an incident once 
occurred that powerfully illustrates this truth; 
and, with my reader's permission, I shall now 
briefly narrate it. , 

Many years ago, when a very young man, pur- 
suing my professional studies, I was resident, 
during the summer months, at the lovely little 
village of , on the shores of the romantic 
estuary of one of our great rivers, in the hope 
of recovering health, somewhat impaired by 
too assiduous application over the midnight oil. 
Among the casual acquaintanceships which I 








formed, there was a very slight one with a gen- | 


tleman in the neighborhood, whom I shall call 
by the name of Johnson. This individual was 
a stout, short, thick-set single gentleman of mid- 
dle age, of mild yet somewhat grave aspect, and 
gentlemanly manners. He possessed no striking 
peculiarities of character, and was generally re- 


spected as a quiet, unassuming, and inoffensive 


man. 

I had been for some months in the village, 
and was on tolerably familiar terms with most 
of the ordinary residents, as well as the few 
summer visitors who frequented the place, when 
a rumor of a most extraordinary character sud- 
denly spread abroad, and set every gossip on the 
alert. This rumor was neither more nor less 
than that the grave Mr. Johnson had been seen 


at an early hour in the morning, on a certain | 


common near the beach, pirouetting and pos- 
turing in the most unaccountable manner, and 


finishing his extraordinary performance by adance | 


somewhat in the style of the Ojibbeway Indians. 


Every one, of course, had his own comment on | 


this singular occurrence. One would have it 
that he had been returning in a state of semi- 
inebriety, after dining with a half-pay captain in 
the neighborhood; another, that he was merely 
taking needful exercise, as he was much confined 


in the office during the day; while a third in- | 


sisted that there was only one feasible explanation 
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of the mystery, when the man’s character and 
other circumstances were taken into account, 
and that was, that he was stark staring mad. 
Which of these surmises was the correct one 
the sequel will show. 

A day or two after the report above alluded to 
had been in circulation, I was standing on the 
pier, conversing with the captain of the local 
steamer which had just arrived, when Mr. John- 
son made up to me in a hurried and excited way 
quite foreign to him, and, shaking me warmly 
by the hand, inquired after my welfare. As I 
before hinted, my acquaintance with him was 
but slight, so that I felt both surprised and some- 
what uneasy at the unusual warmth of his salu- 
tation. This, however, he did not seem to ob- 
serve, but continued to talk in a rapid and, occa- 
sionally, slightly incoherent manner, on a variety 
of subjects, concluding by asking me home to 
dine with him in a way which admitted of no 
denial. In vain I pleaded a prior engagement, 
in vain I asked leave only to run to my lodgings 
to change my dress; he would listen to no excuse, 
but taking a firm grasp of my arm, which he 
never for a moment relaxed, hurried me toward 
the house where he lodged. Ushering me into 
his sitting-room, he gave orders to the servant 
to bring dinner as soon as possible; and then, 
turning to me, proceeded in a low tone, and with 
an air of mystery, to inform me how he had of 
late been favored with certain visions and revela- 
tions of the most marvelous nature; how the 
medium of these revelations was a certain gen- 
tleman of ancient renown, and of erratic propen- 
sities, named Orion, well-known to students of 
mythology in connection with his aquatic exploits 
on a dolphin’s back; how he had been endowed 
by this medium with the power of saving him- 
self and friends from an impending terrible calam- 
ity. “But,” added he, fixing his eyes upon me, 
“there is a condition which must be complied with 
before this power can be exercised with effect; 
and this condition implies a sacrifice, and the 
shedding of blood, to purify me and fit me for 
my high mission.” 

The conviction, which had been momentarily 
growing, now burst upon me, that I was in the 
presence of a raving maniac; and that the reader 
may appreciate the trying nature, not to say 
danger, of my position, I may state that the 
house, though at no great distance from others, 
was secluded in its own grounds, and surrounded 
by trees; that the only other person in it besides 
the madman and myself was the servant-girl 
before mentioned, as the family were all from 
home; while the chance of relief appearing, in 





the form of a casual visitor, was very faint in- 
deed. While earnestly occupied in detailing to 
me the incoherent dreams of a disturbed fancy, 
the servant entered with the dinner; and with 
evident marks of trepidation and terror, which 
did not serve to reassure my spirits, she deposited 
the materials and accompaniments of the meal, 
and hastily withdrew. 

It is needless to remark that my appetite was 
somewhat of the smallest. In fact, what with 
my uneasiness lest the unfortunate maniac should 
take it into his head to injure either himself or 
me, anxious speculations as to the probability of 
assistance arriving, and with wonder how it was 
all to end, I could scarcely swallow a mouthful. 
But my host was so preoccupied with his own 
thoughts and communications, that he did not 
observe the lack of justice I did to his viands, 
and continued to talk of his visionary experiences 
in astrain of rapid and voluble earnestness, boast- 
ing of his ability to perform all sorts of impossible 
exploits, with an air of the most grave and set- 
tled conviction. “Ah! Mr. M.,” said he, “you 
can not form the slightest conception of the glo- 
rious visitants I am favored with. Surrounded 
by an atmosphere of the most delicious music, 
their every gesture the very poetry of motion ”— 
and, as if to give me an illustration of his waking 
dreams, he suddenly started up, and commenced 
a kind of grotesque dance, while he whistled, 
or rather hissed out through his dry and cracked 
lips, some wretched imitation of a popular air. 
Not knowing what else to do, I sat uneasily still, 
and watched him; and really his powers of en- 
durance were wonderful. He shuffled, gyrated, 
and pirouetted for an incredible length of time, 
without a symptom of fatigue, and with a live- 
liness and vivacity that were quite distressing. I 
was heartily tired of the performance, and was 
calculating when he should be obliged to give 
in through sheer exhaustion, when all at once a 
“change” seemed to come over him; for, ceasing 
his perpetual motion, and hastily muttering some- 
thing about the “time for action having arrived,” 
he rushed into the little closet, which served 
both as dressing and bedroom, and which opened 
from the apartment in which we had dined. 
Conceive, reader, my horror, when I heard him 
rattle something, which I felt morally certain, 
from the sound, was a case of razors. Desperate 
at the thought of his obtaining possession of 
these deadly implements in his present state 
of mind, I hastened into the bedroom, and recol- 
lecting his having spoken of some letters he had 
to dispatch, I reminded him in a hurried manner 
that the post-bag would be closed immediately, 
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and, while his mind was thus diverted into a 
new channel, I quietly slipped the razor-case into 
my pocket. Remembering my having heard or 
read something of the power of the human eye 
over madmen, I tried the experiment on this 
occasion; but every attempt to catch his eye 
completely failed, from my having to encounter 
the glassy stare of a very unimpressible pair of 
spectacles which he wore, and which rendered 
perfectly hopeless every effort to penetrate them. 
But relief was now at hand. A smart double 
rap at the door, which was fotlowed, when the 
girl opened it, by the authoritative demand, 
“Show me into Mr. Johnson’s room,” in Dr. 
S.’s well-known voice, was as music to my ears; 
and though the worthy Doctor had a complexion 
approaching the color of brick-dust, an exag- 
gerated Roman nose, and no particular chin, I 
thought when he entered the room I had never 
seen so pleasant a countenance. My equanimity 
was not a little increased likewise by observing 
that he was followed by a stalwart gamekeeper 
and one or two villagers, who seemed intended 
as a corps de reserve, and who slipped into the 
kitchen as he entered our apartment. 

It was curious to observe the effect of his ap- 
pearance on the unhappy maniac. Advancing to 
the Doctor with an air of haughty coldness, yet 
with perfect good breeding: “May I ask,” said 
he, “to what cause I am indebted for this visit? 
Iam not aware that it is by my invitation you 
are here; and—” 

“No, sir,” said Dr. §., brusquely interrupting 
him, and evidently determined to carry things 
with a high hand, “I am here by an authority 
superior to yours;” and then he added, sternly, 
“Sit down, sir; now, show me your tongue.” 

After a slight display of hesitation, his haughty 
mien deserted him, and he slunk to a chair with 
the subdued manner of a snubbed child. There- 
after he yielded passively to whatever was de- 
manded of him while Dr. 8. was present; but I 
afterward learned that it took four strong men to 
undress and put him to bed, so powerful was 
his resistance when he understood the Doctor had 
taken his departure. 

As the surgeon’s arrival was the signal of my 
release, I need not trespass further on the read- 
er’s patience than to observe, that I saw him em- 
barked next day, under judicious control, on his 
way to a lunatic asylum in the neighboring city. 
The circumstances of the case, which I have 
given as they occurred, are indelibly impressed 
upon my mind; and I sincerely trust it may 
never again be my lot to dine under such trying 
circumstances.—London Leisure Hour. 





ANECDOTES OF ABSTRACTION OF MIND. 


OME have exercised the power of abstraction 
to a degree that appears marvelous to volatile 
spirits and pung thinkers. 

To this patient habit Newton is indebted for 
many of his great discoveries: an apple falls upon 
him in his orchard, and the system of attraction 
succeeds in his mind; he observes boys blowing 
soap-bubbles, and the properties of light dis- 
played themselves. Of Socrates it is said, that 
he would frequently remain an entire day and 
night in the same attitude, absorbed in medita- 
tion; and why should we doubt this, when we 
know that La Fontaine and Thompson, Descartes 
and Newton, experienced the same abstraction? 
Mercator, the celebrated geographer, found such 
delight in the ceaseless progression of his studies 
that he would never willingly quit bis maps to 
take the necessary refreshmdénts of life. In 
Cicero’s Treatise on Old Age, Cato applauds 
Gallus, who, when he sat down to write in the 
morning, was surprised by the evening; and, 
when he took up his pen in the evening, was 
surprised by the appearance of the morning. 
Buffon once described these delicious moments 
with his accustomed eloquence: “Invention de- 
pends on patience; contemplate your subject long; 
it will gradually unfold, till a sort of electric 
spark convulses for a moment the brain, and 
spreads down to the very heart a glow of irrita- 
tion. Then comes the luxuries of genius! the 
true hours for production and composition; hours 
so delightful, that I have spent twelve and four- 
teen successively at my writing-desk, and still 
been in a state of pleasure!” It is probable that 
the anecdote of Marini, the Italian poet, is true; 
that he was once so absorbed in revising his 
Adonis, that he suffered his leg to be burnt for 
some time without any sensibility. Abstraction 
of this sublime kind is the first step to that noble 
enthusiasm which accompanies genius; it pro- 
duces those raptures and that intense delight, 
which some curious facts will explain to us. 
This enthusiasm renders every thing surrounding 
us as distant as if an immense interval separated 
us from the scene. A modern astronomer, one 
summer night, withdrew to his chamber; the 
brightness of the heavens showed a phenomenon. 
He passed the whole night in observing it; and 
when they came early in the morning, and found 
him in the same attitude, he said, like one who 
had been recollecting his thoughts for a few mo- 
ments, “It must be thus; but I’ll go to bed before 
tis late!” He had gazed the entire night in 
meditation, and did not know it. 
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THE JOYS OF EARTH ARE FLEETING. 


BY MBS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 


“ Ming, mine!” cried the Earth, as, with a glancing 
view, 

She gazed at her robe of rich emerald hue; 

“I’m decked out in splendor, more beautiful far 

Than sun, moon, or comet, or bright twinkling star.” 

But ere months passed away the earth, with a wail, 

Was mourning her beauty ’mid frost, snow, and 
hail. 

** Mine, mine,” cried a boy, with blue, laughing eye, 

“‘O, mine is this insect of beautiful dye! 

I’ve followed it far this warm, sunny day, 

And now with it long I gently will play.” 

He opened hjs hand to gaze at the prize— 

The butterfly flew aloft in the skies. 

“Mine, mine,” said a maiden, with dark, wavy 
hair, 

“‘O, mine is the love of one noble and fair! 

The dream that I’ve cherished so long in my heart 

The bridal hath bound it, no more to depart.” 

But a year scarce had passed ere the deep-scalding 
tear 

She bitterly wept o’er her husband’s low bier. 

** Mine, mine,” spoke a mother, in tenderest tone, 

As she gazed at her child, her cherished, her own, 

**O, mine is this loved one, and, e’er by his side, 

I'll shield him from evil, to virtue will guide.” 

But time fled away, and deep furrows of care 

Were written, alas! on his forehead so fair. 


“Ours, ours,” was the shout of a happy throng, 

As they entered heaven’s gates with a joyous song, 
“ O, ours is this home where no sorrow can dwell, 
Where joys are sweeter than words could e’er tell!” 
And ages rolled on, yet their home was as bright 
As when first, in beauty, it broke on their sight. 


—_@e— 


HOLY HOURS. 


BY MRS. L. H. BUGBEE. 


How lovingly they brood above the world, 
So still, so pure, unbarring heaven’s gate 
To let a glimmer of the glory through: 

The spirit of a voiceless prayer on its 
White wings goes up; and shining 

Forms descend to meet the wanderer 

On its homeward way. Heaven 

Bends to earth, and earth looks up to heaven. 
And, O, if Faith lends ear, the angels’ 
Silvery footfalls may be heard 

Upon life’s highways and its lone, 
Sequestered paths, on mercy’s errands bent. 
Father! my heart is calm: upon its 
Feverish pulses has been laid 

The heaveniy solace; and I feel that 

Thou art near in the hushed silentness. 
Thy presence fills the broad green earth, 
O’er which the golden glory of the 





Sunset falls, and the illimitable sky, 
Its blue infinite depths reflect Thee there. 
O, to get near to thee one little hour; 
To feel the spirit borne above the cares 
Which mar and stain the bosoms 
That they tear; to see the billows 
Of life’s surging sea grow calm at thy command, 
Is blest, indeed. To look back on 
The thorny paths we may have trod 
With bleeding feet, yet feel it hath 
Been well; and forward to the 
Coming strife, with an unwavering faith: 
O, in an hour like this, how 
Pales the brightness of Ambition’s star! 
How fades the glory of all earthly 
Paths that lead not up to thee— 
While holier beams the sacred luster 
Of the rugged cross, the nail, the thorn! 
What of their cruel goadings 
For a little time, if with a strong, 
Brave heart we still press on, and on! 
A little hence, and o’er the golden streets 
Perchance we glide with tireless feet, 
The soul, all shriven of its earth-born sins, 
Drinking the fadeless beauty of a 
Better clime. 

Why do we go astray ? 
Why should earth lure us with its 
Mocking charms from safety and from God? 
We dread its cold neglect and cruel scorn, 
And strive for its applause, as though 
The breaths that yielded it were not 
As fleeting as the summer cloud. 
O that the spirit of these holy 
Hours might oftener fold the 
Soul beneath its wings, till, won 
From its wild wanderings, it might come 
And calmly rest upon the bosom 
Of its God! 


VESPER GROVE. 
BY ALEXANDER CLARK. 


Come, seck the grove at twilight hour; 
Let music float along: 

Come, sit within the leafy bower, 
And sing our evening song. 


Hark! through the boughs the vesper breeze 
Is breathing melody; 

That fairy music in the trees 
An angel’s voice may be! 


May ev’ry word and ev’ry thought 
Be calm as evening’s breath, 

And wisdom be in all things sought 
To guide us safe till death! 


Then shall we rise from mortal dust 
To lofty spheres of light, 

Where chants and anthems of the just 
With seraphs’ songs unite. 
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Scripture Cabinet. 


Tue SupsecTs AND MANIFESTATIONS OF THE Savior’s 
Love.—“Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Laz- 
arus. When he heard, therefore, that he was sick, he abode 
two days still in the same place zhere he was.” —John xi, 5, 6. 

1. Some of our race are special objects of the Redeemer’s 
love. To all he was compassionate and tender-hearted 
when he dwelt among men, and now he represents him- 
self as gracious to every one who seeks his aid. But 
there were some when he was on the earth whom he em- 
phatically Zoved. They were his friends; they enjoyed 
his approbation; they guided themselves by his direc- 
tions; they were his sheep, and he was their shepherd, 
for they heard his voice and followed him: for him they 
had a special regard. Such are the persons spoken of in 
this sentence: “Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and 
Lazarus.” 

2. Some of the objects of the Redeemer’s love are 
peculiarly favored in their family connection. Happy 
individuals! they not only know the Savior’s excellences, 
but they find them recognized by their relations. If 
he were on the earth they could take him without diffi- 
culty to their homes, there to receive a general welcome. 
There is no need of concealment; for on this all in the 
family are agreed: Jesus is the object of supreme love 
and allegiance. As he delights in one, so he delights in 
each, and he will guide, and aid, and cheer all in their 
way to the blessed regions to which they are traveling; 
thus it was in this case, “Jesus loved Martha, and her 
sister, and Lazarus.” 

3. The objects of the Redeemer’s love are of different 
constitutional dispositions. Martha and Mary were both 
regarded with complacency by Him who delights in excel- 
lence, and nothing but excellence. He saw Martha pre- 
paring for her feast, and discerned in it love to him, to 
his followers, and to his instructions, which she was 
anxious to see disseminated among those who might be 
guests at her table. He saw Mary’s fixed attention to 
his word, and perceived in it that spiritual-mindedness 
which he would not allow on any account to be inter- 
rupted. How often now, nineteen centuries afterward, 
does one devoted adherent of our Lord blame another 
because he seeks in a different way from his own the ad- 
vancement of truth and righteousness! One wonders that 
another is not more active; another wonders that his 
friend is not more contemplative; but Jesus loved be- 
lievers of different temperaments, he “loved Martha, 
and her sister, and Lazarus.” 

4. Some of the objects of the Redeemer’s love are 
exercised with very heavy trials. These females had 
but one brother, and he was ill; such a brother, too, and 
at such a time! how mysterious are the ways of God! 
lt would not have seemed strange if the eldest son of 
Caiaphas had been ill, or the most admired of the 
scribes, or any one for whom Jesus had not entertained 
an affection, or by whom his affection had not been 
reciprocated. But it is not said merely, “Lord, he whom 





he whom thou lovest,” as though it had been written 
then, as it was sixty years afterward, “As many as I 
love I rebuke and chasten.” O, how foolish we are if 
we forget this, instead of looking for checks and trials 
of constancy! If we are weary of present troubles, let 
us remember that a future state is promised after patient 
endurance, in which there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain, for the former things are passed away. 

5. They who are objects of the Redeemer’s love are 
treated sometimes with apparent neglect. “Jesus loved 
Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus.” ‘When he had 
heard, therefore, that he was sick, he abode two days 
still in the same place where he was.” If he had not 
been attached to any of the family, what would have 
been his course when he received this message? He 
would doubtless have hastened to the place. Here would 
have been an opportunity to manifest his power and his 
goodness, of which he would have availed himself, and 
the slight faith displayed in sending to ask his help 
would have received a prompt reward. But his love to 
the sisters led him to delay, that their faith might be 
exercised, and that the miracle might be made the more 
resplendent; “that the Son of God might be glorified 
thereby.” Never be surprised, Christians, at delays in 
the answer to your prayers; they are in accordance with 
the usual methods of our Lord’s ‘procedure; they try 
and eventually strengthen your faith; and they brighten 
the manifestations of his glory. 

Tue Way or THE Wortp.—If you were standing on 
the margin of a great river, and saw a multitude of per- 
sons, in a vessel over which they had no management, 





floating rapidly down the stream toward a cataract,so near | 


that they were already within sight and hearing of per- 
sons before them, trembling, fainting, shrieking, when 
they were brought to the brink, and then sinking and 
disappearing amidst the foam and roar of the waters; 
if you saw that, notwithstanding their appalling condi- 
tion, they had given themselves up to amusement, and 
merriment, and indulgence; or that they were intent 
in making observations on the objects that were swiftly 
passing in review before them in their course; or that 
they were engaged in contentions and competitions about 
precedence and distinction, or about the possession of 
rich dresses, or conspicuous places in the vessel, while 
the rapid tide was sweeping them along to the dark- 
vawning gulf already in their view—what could you say 
of them, but that they were mad or intoxicated? If, 
indeed, there was no possibility of escape for them, you 
might suppose that, in their desperation, they were 
merely endeavoring to divert their thoughts from a fate 
which they saw to be inevitable. But if you saw some 
reasonable prospect of deliverance held out to them, 
men from the shore offering to assist them, boats 
launched, ropes conveyed to them, and yet that they 
disregarded every signal, every warning, every cry of en- 


we love;” or, “Lord, he who loves thee;” but, “ Lord, treaty, and coutinued intent on their revelry, or their 


Vor. XV.—44 
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vain pursuits, till they came to the brink—when they, 
too, immediately began to tremble, and faint, and shriek, 
and bewail their folly, like those that had gone before 
them, and then plunged into the abyss, and disappeared 
forever; you could not account for so strange an exhibi- 
tion of human nature, but by supposing they were under 
the power of some awful infatuation—some diabolical 
witchery—some species of insanity that deprived them 
of the common understanding and the common feelings 
of men. Now such is the exhibition which the great mass 
of mankind, who are rapidly carried iu succession down the 
stream of time toward a dark, unknown eternity, present 
to those whose eyes are opened to discover things as they 
are; and such precisely is the cause to which the Scrip- 
ture ascribes their portentous foreboding insensibility: it 
declares that they are under the influence of strong delu- 
sion; that a fatal infatuation has been thrown over their 
understandings by a malignant spirit; that “the god of 
this world hath blinded their minds, lest the light of the 
glorious Gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, 
should shine unto them.”— Carlile. 

Peace rx Deatu.—I have witnessed the death-beds of 
many of the righteous. I have watched with thrilling 
interest their experience in that most solemn and most 
searching hour; and I have found that all, whether babes 
or fathers in Christ, have alike hung only on the hope 
of the cross; yea, and the holiest have ever been the 
humblest in that last struggle. The language of the 
beautiful hymn best expressed the one sentiment of 
their heart, as it throbbed, and fluttered, and ceased to 
beat: 

“Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling.” 

Yes—however aforetime some of them had been tempted 
to look upon themselves with complacency, or to attach 
importance to their doings or their observances—in that 
decisive moment, all ;anished from their view, save the 
finished work of their Savior. Neither privileges, nor 
sacraments, nor oblations, nor praise of men, nor eccle- 
siastical distinctions, nor arms of priest or pastor, shared 
their reliance; but “Christ was all and in all.” Every 
other anchor drives, every other cable snaps, before the 
force of the tide that sweeps the soul into eternity. 
One, and only one, hope retains its imperishable moor- 
ings—it is the hope set before us in Christ Jesus. This 
can enable the expiring saint to exclaim, “O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? 
Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” One who was nearly related 
and teuderly endeared to him who addresses you—one 
whose brief life, passed chiefly in the calmness and seclu- 
sion of a rural rectory, had been singularly blameless, 
said, when, within a step of eternity, she was congratu- 
lated on the bright peace which had long irradiated her 
sick-bed: “It is not mine; it is all of Christ; I cling to 
him as earnestly as if I had been a murderer.” And her 
father and mine, whose whole “path had been as the 
shining light that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day,” and whose death was one of surpassing 
ecstasy, observed, a little before he entered into rest, 
“My daughter said, when dying, ‘I am saved as the 
thief on the cross was;’ and so say I—so says your 
father, my children.” Precious simplicity and singleness 
of hope! May it be ours in life’s last agony! 

Let us, then, “hear the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter.” 

Abound in all good works; be fruitful in every thing 





that adorns the doctrine of God your Savior; be ensam- 
ples to them that believe; do to others as you would 
that others should do unto you; “freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give;” confess your Master’s name, and be 
jealous for his honor; “ whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things ;” 
yet after all, and when you have done all, abandon all as 
supplying the slightest foundation of confidence; and 
with the apostle still protest, “God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of Jesus Christ.” 

Shine as lights in your several spheres in this vast 
mercantile community. Irradiate with holiness each 
one his own peculiar scene of action, whether it be the 
counting-house or the manufactory, the workshop or the 
warehouse. Furnish to this world a living demonstra- 
tion that faith establishes the law; that the doctrine 
of grace is a doctrine according to godliness; that they 
who repudiate all confidence in works are the most care- 
ful to maintain them. Compel those who denounce your 
principles to admire your practice. “With well-doing 
put to silence the ignorance of foclish men: as free, and 
not using your liberty as a cloak cf maliciousness, but 
as the servants of God.” Work—as though all depended 
on your working; trust—as knowing that all depends 
on what Christ has wrought. Was your first prayer, 
“God be merciful to me a sinner?’ Let the spirit, if 
not the letter, of your ast be the same. From the cross 
you began, at the cross you must close your race. Attain 
what you may, your sole confidence must still be—that 
great as are your sins the mercies of Christ are infinitely 
greater, and crimson as is your guilt his blood washes it 
white as snow.— Hugh Stowell’s Lectures. 

Tue Source or Menta Tranquitiiry.—TI have set the 
Lord always before me: because he is at my right hand, I 
shall not be moved.””— Psalm xvi, 8. 

The unhappy Shelley has the following passage in his 
“Revolt of Islam,” which describes a state of mental 
repose in danger that his poor, unresting heart never 
knew; but which is truly descriptive of the sublime peace 
of those minds whose rest is in God: 

“Thou and I, 
Sweet friend! can look from our tranquillity 
Like lamps into the world’s tempestuous night— 
Two tranquil stars, while clouds are passing by 
Which wrap them from the foundering seaman’s sight, 
That burn from year to year with unextinguished light.” 


How beautiful is this picture! How expressive of 
mental strength, of perfect tranquillity! The world is 
dark and dangerous as a night of fearful storm; the 
mind is looking out on the tempest, calmly as the shel- 
tered lamp burns within its protecting shade; and it is 
smiling, in despite of frowning clouds and threatening 
dangers, like the star which shines and fulfills its mis- 
sion, regardless of the elemental conflicts that rage be- 
neath it. To live thus is to be happy, indeed. To feel 
no fear of present evils, frown they as they may; to 
smile calmly on the shadows that fall darkly across our 
pathway from the future; to group together all possible 
ills—all the hatred of men, all the trials of mortal life, 
all the terrors of the immortal future—-and to gaze upon 
them, not only in undisturbed serenity, but with a swell- 
ing consciousness of entire safety, is, indeed, to live w 
life such as few enjoy on earth. 

Possessed of this faith, the mind lays aside all carning 
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care; it ceases to live in sleepless rumination over its 
perplexities. Has it powerful, indignant adversaries, 
whose wrath is as a towering flame, threatening to burn 
up and destroy its character and reputation? Has it, 
after using its best and most powerful judgment, been 
placed where, through the injustice of others, it is com- 
pelled to appear for a time in a false position? Are its 
temporal prospects all withered and blasted? Even then 
it is without fear; for it beholds God at its right hand, 
near, very near, to preserve and to save; to say to the 
proud sea, which dashes furiously at his feet, “ Hitherto 
shalt thou come and no further, and here shall thy proud 
waves be staid!” With this consciousness, it has peace, 
and can afford to sleep quietly and dispense with painful 
thinkings. It understands full well the beautiful remark 
of the great German reformer, who, as he saw a bird 
reposing on the branch of a tree, said, “ This little fellow 
has chosen his shelter and is quietly rocking himself to 
sleep, without a care for to-morrow’s lodging, calmly 
holding by his little twig, and LEavine Gop To THINK 
FoR HIM!” 

It is even so, noble-hearted Luther! A man with thy 
faith can sleep, as thou didst, in hearing of the roar of 
Papal bulls, and the threatenings of a powerful emperor, 
and, like the little bird, leave God to think for him. 
Blessed and beautiful is such a faith as this! 

And it is as sublime as it is beautiful! It clothes its 
possessor with moral grandeur, by lifting him wholly 
above fear when the worst of terrors rise in all their aw- 
fulness before his eyes. When did a man ever stand in 
greater grandeur of aspect than the pious Charles Wesley 
preaching at the Foundery during the great earthquake 
in London, on the 8th of March, 1750? Thirty days 
previously, the city had been filled with consternation 
by “three distinct wavings to and fro of the earth, at- 
tended with a hoarse, rumbling noise, like thunder.” 
On the memorable 8th of March, just as Charles Wesley 
named his text, a “strong and jarring motion was felt, 
attended with a rumbling sound, like that of distant 
thunder.” The Foundery shook violently. The danger 
was imminent. Men looked at each other with pale 
faces and timid glances. The women and children ut- 
tered a “great cry.” All felt that in a moment they 
might be standing at the bar of an infinite God! It was 
an occasion to try the strength of faith, and to test the 
tranquillity of a believer’s bosom. And gloriously did 
faith stand the trial. For there, with nature in convul- 
sions at his feet, an affriyhted audience before him, and 
the prospect of being instantly ushered into the presence 
of Infinite Majesty, Charles Wesley stood more than 
undaunted. His eyes were lighted with seraphic fires, 
his features wore an aspect of spiritual beauty, while, in 
a calm and strong voice, he cried out, “Therefore, we 
will not fear, though the earth be moved, and the hills 
be carried out into the midst of the sea; for the Lord 
of hosts is with us, and the God of Jacob is our refuge!” 

This was sublime tranquillity! A faith capable of such 
a triumph is able to conquer under any cireumstances.— 
Sacred Echoes from the Harp of David. 

Tue Many Manstons.—‘‘Ja my Father's house are many 
mansions.”’—Jokhn xiv, 2. 

What a home aspect there is in this “word of Jesus!” 
He comforts his Church by telling them that soon their 
wilderness-wanderings will be finished—the tented tab- 
ernacle suited to their present probation state exchanged 
for the enduring “mansion!” Nor will it be any strange 
dwelling: a Futher’s home—a Father's welcome awaits 
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them. There will be accommodation for all. Thou- 
sands have already entered its shining gates—patriarchs, 
prophets, saints, martyrs, young aud old, and still there 
is room! 

The pilgrim’s motto on earth is, “Here we have no 
continuing city.” Even “Sabbath tents” must be struck. 
Holy seasons of communion must terminate. “Arise, 
let us go hence!” is a summons which disturbs the 
sweetest moments of tranquillity in the Church below; 
but in heaven every believer becomes a pillar in the tem- 
ple of God, and “he shall go no more out.” Here it is 
but the lodging of a wayfarer turning aside to tarry for 
the brief night of earth. Here we are but “tenants at 
will;” our possessions are but movables—ours to-day, 
gone to-morrow. But these “‘many mansions” are an 
inheritance incorruptible and unfading. Nothing can 
touch the heavenly patrimony. Once within the Father’s 
house, and we are in the house forever! 

Think, too, of Jesus, gone to prepare these mansions, 
“TI go to prepare a place for you.” What a wondrous 
thought—Jesus now busied in heaven in his Church’s 
behalf! He can find no abode in all his wide dominions, 
befitting as a permanent dwelling for his ransomed ones. 
He says, “I will muke a new heaven and a new earth. 
I will found a special kingdom—I will rear eternal man- 
sions expressly for those 1 have redeemed with my blood!” 

Reader, let the prospect of a dwelling in this “house 
of the Lord forever,” reconcile thee to any of the rough- 
nesses or difficulties in thy present path—to thy pilgrim 
provision aud pilgrim fare. Let the distant beacon-light, 
that so cheeringly speaks of a home brighter and better 
far than the happiest of earthly ones, lead thee to forget 
the intervening billows, or to think of them only as 
wafting thee nearer and nearer to thy desired haven! 
“ Would,” says a saint, who has now entered on his rest, 
“that one could read, and write, and pray, and eat and 
drink, and compose one’s self to sleep, as with the 
thought—soon to be in heaven, and that forever and 
ever!” — Words of Jesus. 

“Be Zeaxous.”—Check not your zeal. Cultivate it. 
Blow up the fire in your own heart and in the hearts 
of others. Zeal may make mistakes. It may want 
guiding, controlling, and advising. Like the elephants 
on ancient fields of battle, it may sometimes do in- 
jury to its own side. But zeal does not need damping 
in a wretched, cold, corrupt, miserable world like this. 
Zeal, like John Knox pulling down the Scotch monas- 
teries, may hurt the feelings of narrow-minded and 
sleepy Christians. It may offend the prejudices of those 
cld-fashioned religionists, who hate every thing new, 
and—like those who wanted soldiers and sailors to go 
on wearing pig-tails—abhor all change. But zeal in 
the end will be justified by its results. If you think, 
reader, there is danger of your having too much zeal 
in religion, God forgive you. Depend upon it the Church 
seldom needs a bridle, but oftener needs a spur. 

Jupas—Nobody ever possessed such advantages and 
opportunities as Judas, and no one ever so abused them; 
the very devil seemed to have entered into him; in- 
deed, he outdeviled the devil. The devils always treated 
Christ with honor, and always acknowledged him, and 
never played the hypocrite with him as Judas did. Be 
it ever remembered, that throughout eternity we must 
either rival the devils in wickedness, or rival the angels 
in obedience and love. There is no alternative; God 
himself can make no alternative, and where else could 
we find one?—Rev. William Howels. 
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Enhitorial Disguisition, 


IMPORTANCE OF A HIGH STANDARD OF PIETY. 

In our last number we noted some of the elements 
that constitute a high standard of piety. Now we pro- 
pose to speak of the importance of that standard to the 
Christian professor. 

It is worthy of note how often slight defec s mar the 
symmetry and beauty of the Christian character. Some- 
times there is great enthusiasm for the time, but it is 
coupled with a lack of stability; and the professor, though 
possessed of the most ardent desires to attain to excel- 
lence and to do good, comes short in his personal attain- 
ments and his personal usefulness. Sometimes there is 
great intensity of feeling, or excitability; but it is unfor- 
tunately coupled with a lack of self-control, a lack of 
circumspection, or with a peevishness and irritability of 
temper, which mars and deforms the Christian character, 
and deprives it of all force. Again, there is steadiness 
of purpose and much that is really commendable, and 
coupled, too, with active exertion for the cause of God; 
but there is a want of meekness and of Christian hvmil- 
ity—there is self-sufficiency, spiritual pride, impatience, 
and resentment under rebuke, or an eager spirit to drink 
the sounds of adulation, and a fondness only for those 
who are worshipful and reverential. These suggestions, 
connected with what went before, sufficiently indicate 
what we consider legitimately implied in a high standard 
of piety. We have purposely avoided technical phrases, 
and kept our eye steadily upon practical results—not 
aiming at original ideas, but at useful ends. 

In the Church there are not only diversities of gifts, 
but diversities of attainments in piety. In fine, we find 
there representatives of almost every shade of Christian 
character—from the feeble, halting, irresolute Christian, 
dwarfed in all the elements of Christian character, up to 
those men and women of God who are strong in the faith, 
and whose characters have been built up with a solidity 
and strength that defy all the assaults of sin and death. 
There, too, we find the young disciple, just started in 
the heavenly race, and the pilgrim of half a century, 
upon whose vision the turrets of the celestial city seem 
already breaking. With these different classes before 
us, it is well for us to consider how much is to be 
gained—what present inducements there are to stimulate 
us to strive for the goal placed before us—a high standard 
of piety. 

Men of the world are acted upon by powerful im- 
pulses—the sordid worldling to acquire much, the scholar 
to penetrate the deep mysteries of human knowledge, 
and the aspirant for honor and power to ascend the lofti- 
est summit of earthly ambition. Why, then, should not 
the Christian perceive and feel the force of those pow- 
erful motives which should ever lead him upward and 
onward in the divine life? 

1. I perceive, then, that the attainment of a high 
standard of piety is the will and command of God. “This 
is the will of God, even your sanctification.” “Be zealous 
of good works.” “Be filled with the fruits of righteous- 
ness.” “What manner of persons ought ye to be in ail 
holy conversation and godliness.” “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and soul, and strength.” 
“Be ye perfect as your Father which is in heaven is per- | 
fect.” Such is the high standard of the Gospel require- | 





ment—such the Scripture measure of a high standard 
of piety. Ah, how infinitely below it do we fall! 

You will not require of us stronger or more conclusive 
evidence of this great and striking truth, that a high 
standard of piety is the will and command of God con- 
cerning us. And is not God’s will—clearly revealed— 
to us an ultimate rule of faith and a paramount law of 
action? That will, too, is in harmony with the pro- 
visions of the Gospel; and being supreme in authority, 
should it not be supreme in influence? Were it the will 
and requirement of man, we might pause, and inquire 
into its wisdom, expedience, or authority. We might 
have said, “This knowledge is too high, I ean not attain 
to it; the requirement is too broad, the way is too nar- 
row, the ascent is too rugged and difficult.” But it is 
God who speaks; it is the high and holy One who calls 
us to walk in his ways and to be clothed upon with his 
image and likeness. What though the depraved heart 
and the carnal reason both array themselves against the 
divine requisition; what though it seem to cross every 
thing in nature and every thing in reason! still it is the 
will and the word of Him who is above both nature and 
human reason. Let us then, with holy, trembling faith, 
ery out, “What shall I answer thee,O God? I will lay 
my hand upon my mouth; declare thou unto me.” 

“On thee, 0 God, my soul is staid, 
And waits to prove thine utmost will; 
The promise by thy mercy made, 
Thou canst, thou wilt in me fulfill.” 

2. Again: the desirableness of the thing itself may be re- 
garded as a reason why we should endeavor to attain to 
a high standard-of piety. If we consider how much is 
implied in deliverance from indwelling sin—what free- 
dom and elevation of soul, what clear and glorious realiza- 
tion of divine light, what close and heavenly communion 
with the Father of our spirits—we shall not fail to real- 
ize the desirableness and glory of this great attainment. 
Or did we realize the intrinsic value of holiness, that it 
is divine in its origin, heavenly in its nature, we could 
not but feel that it is a thing to be sought after and 
longed for. This is that “kingdom of God and his 
righteousness’’—so desirable in itself, and which draws 
after it every blessing needful to the soul. Who would 
not part with all that he has in order to be possessed of 
this “pearl of great price?’ What so painful to the 
breast of the Christian as the recollection of his infirm- 
ities and his sins! The language of the sorrowing 
spirit is: 

“Here I repent, and sin again; 
Now I revive, and now am slain; 
Slain by the same unhappy dart, 
Which, 0, too often wounds my heart.” 

What can be more desirable than to be delivered from 
the spiritual darkness, the deep pollution, and the gall- 
ing bondage of sin? ‘To be carnally-minded is death; 
to be spiritually-minded is life and peace. If ye be 
risen with Christ, seek those things which are above, 
where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God. Set your 
affections on things above, and not on things on the 
earth. For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ 
in God,” Colossians iii, 1-3. What so desirable to the 
weary and wayworn pilgrim as the long-sought place 
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of rest! What so desirable to the mariner, long buffeted 
by wild and opposing elements, as to enter the haven 
of safety and repose! So should the child of God yearn 
with longing desire to be filled with all the fullness of 
God; to feel that his heart is no longer divided and 
distracted, but that it has now found the place of its 
rest. 

8. Closely connected with the preceding is the fact, 
that our religious enjoyment is ultimately connected with a 
high standard of piety. Eminent piety is the way to 
happiness in religion. It resolves all doubts about the 
fundamental elements of Christian faith, and clears away 
the mists that darken the vision of the soul; for our 
Savior has said, “If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine.” It produces a fullness and satis- 
faction in Christian experience, and a blissful serenity 
of soul, to which the stunted and dwarfed professor never 
attains, and of which he has but slight conceptions. The 
pious and devoted James, speaking of eminent piety, has 
characterized it as the source of happiness in striking 
language, that addresses itself to the very soul: “It is 
joy, and peace, and bliss—the sunshine of the heart, the 
Sabbath of the soul, the resting-place on which the heart 
lays down its load of cares, and anxieties, and sorrows. 
There is happiness in faith, but it must be strong faith; 
happiness in hope, but it must be lively hope; happi- 
ness in love, but it must be fervent love. The religion 
of many professors is useless to them. It does nothing 
for them. They derive no good from it. They are 
neither comforted in trouble, grateful in prosperity, nor 
sustained in anxiety by it. They hear some talk of 
their joys, and hopes, and seasons of communion with 
God, but they are strangers to these things: in short, 
their religion is a mere dead form. In the case of some 
other professors, their religion is an actual incumbrance, 
a hinderance to their happiness, rather than a help. 
They are spoiled for the world, without being fitted for 
the Church. They can not go to fashionable amuse- 
ments, and yet they have nothing in the place of them. 
Their soul dwells in a wilderness, a bleak and cheerless 
desert, where no pleasant plant grows, not even the 
deleterious flower of sinful pleasure. The happiness of 
religion is reserved for those whose piety is sincere, and 
the higher degrees of its happiness for such as have 
large measures of holiness. God is the fountain of light; 
and in his light only can you see light: you must press 
nearer to him if you would enjoy him. His dwelling is 
in the holy mount, and yo. must ascend to him there if 
you would have joy and peace in believing. You have 
read the biography of eminent saints, and sometimes 
have exclaimed, in almost an agony, ‘Why am I a stranger 
to their delights?’ The answer is easy, ‘Because you 
are a stranger to that elevated piety from which their 
joy sprung.’ The same measure of faith would have 
been attended, in your case, with the same degree of 
holy joy. You are too worldly, too proud, too irritable, 
too prone to violate the rule of duty in little things, too 
careless in your walk; and must, therefore, grow in 
grace, before you can increase in religious comfort.” Do 
you, then, wish for spiritual joy? Rise higher in the 
divine life; go with Christ into the holy mount, behold 
his glory, commune with him, be changed into his image: 
then shall you say, “It is good to be here.” 

4. A high standard of piety is necessary in order to 
the strength and permanence of the Christian character. 
Nothing is more fully substantiated in the history of 
the world than that the progressive development of 





Christian character, and the constant exercise of Chris- 
tian faith, are indispensable to the establishment of our 
souls in grace. The apostle seems to take it for granted 
that those who do not “go on unto perfection” will 
“fall away.” “The continuance of religion in the soul 
is exceedingly precarious if it be not eminent. In many 
cases piety is so superficial, feeble, lukewarm, and unde- 
cided, that it soon dies away amidst the cares, the com- 
forts, and the pursuits of life. It has not root, strength, 
or vitality enough to resist the influence of the calm, 
much less the shock of the tempest. It is like a taper, 
that needs not the gust of wind to blow it out, but 
which expires in still air for want of oil to keep it 
burning. We see many and melancholy exemplifications 
of this.” Our only safety is in being well established in 
religion. This implies that we have clear and correct 
views of Christian faith, that our religious principles be 
deep-rooted and strong, that our religious habits are con- 
firmed and matured by exercise, and also that our hearts 
be filled with the pure and unspeakable love of God. No 
sooner do we cease laboring for these things, than we 
are borne down by the current and carried away. 

The first step in backsliding is not a positive retrograde 
movement, but a ceasing to go forward. I know, Chris- 
tian reader, you do not intend to apostatize from Christ, 
and that it would be a cause of profound sorrow to you 
to imagine that you should ever dishonor his sacred 
cause. But are you going forward? Are you advancing 
from your state of pupilage to the stature of manhood 
in Christ Jesus? The stone poised in the air is not long 
stationary; its projectile force is soon exhausted, and 
by the power of gravitation it quickly descends earth- 
ward. Just so is it with the soul. Its only safety is in 
onward progression in holiness toward God and heaven. 
This is that to which we are called by God: “Giving all 
diligence, add to your faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowl- 
edge; and to knowledge, temperance; and to temperance, 
patience; and to patience, godliness; and to godliness, 
brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kindness, charity. 
For if these things be in you, and abound, they make 
you that ye shall neither be barren nor unfruitful in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. But he that lack- 
eth these things”—he that does not “go on unto perfec- 
tion”—“is blind, and can not see afar off, and hath 
forgotten that he was purged from his old sins,” 2 Peter 
i, 5-9. Neglect of this indispensable duty of progression 
ie incipient backsliding. It is not that the halting be- 
liever is in danger of backsliding; but that he ts already 
falling into the first or incipient stages of it. “Escape 
for thy life; look not behind thee; tarry not in all the 
plain; for ye have not yet reached the place of your rest, 
nor the heritage which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 

5. Eminent holiness on the part of the believer will en- 
able him best to honor religion and glorify God. Our Savior 
says to each one of us, no less than to his disciples of old, 
“Let your light so shine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father who is in heay- 
en,” Matthew v, 16. And again he says to us, “Herein is 
my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit,” John xv, 8. 
“Wherefore also,” says the apostle, “we pray always for 
you, that our God would count you worthy of this call- 
ing, and fulfill all the good pleasure of his goodness, and 
the work of faith with power; that the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified in you, and ye in 
him, according to the grace of our God and the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” 2 Thessalonians i, 11, 12. Such is the 
class, the character and style, of Christians through 
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whom religion is honored and God glorified in the world. 
The man whose piety is so feeble, so imperfect, and so 
inconstant as to render it doubtful whether he be a 
Christian or no, brings no honor to the cause of Christ. 
The man whose life is so irregular, whose religious prin- 
ciples are so loose and vacillating, and whose passions 
are so little regulated and controlled that the recognition 
of him as a Christian excites the wonder of the world; 
such a man is a reproach to the cause of Christ—a det- 
riment to the interests of true religion; he dishonors 
his God. But, on the other hand, the m:n of pure spirit 
and of upright life, “whose religion makes him obvi- 
ously holy, happy, and useful; whose piety not only 
proves its own sincerity, but its own strength; who is 
decided, consistent, earnest; this is the man of whom 
it may be said, ‘Wisdom is justified of her children.’ ” 
The life of God dwells and reigns in bis soul; he exem- 
plifies the beauty of holiness; he honors religion; he 
glorifies God. 

There are too many who stand in the outskirts of the 
Christian camp; it is quite difficult to tell whether they 
belong within or without. They seem to choose a position 
where they may be on either side, as whim, or fancy, or 
interest may prompt—equally ready io escape the shame 
of defeat and to shout the triumph of victory. They are 
the chaff which the cold, bleak winds of spiritual de- 
clension sweep away. Of such men it would occasion 
less surprise to learn that they are guilty of some gross 
sin than to learn that they are members of the Christian 
Church. Little honor can religion ever derive from such 
professors as these. We would not advise such persons to 
give up their profession, nor yet to conceal it; but we 
would advise them to become more worthy of it. 

Follower of Christ, is the cause of the Redeemer dear 
to your heart? Have you a deep and heart-felt concern 
for the honor of religion and the glory of God? Then 
seek that indwelling power of transforming grace that 
shall make the image and superscription of your Lord 
visible in your whole character and life. 

6. A high standard of attainment in religion will con- 
tribute immensely to our personal usefulness. It is a 
mistaken notion imbibed by some cold, phlegmatic Chris- 
tians, that if they maintain the form of sound doctrine, 
of correct morals, and the exercise of a liberal benevo- 
lence, especially for the support of the institutions of 
religion and to spread its influence, that they have met 
the grand claims of the Gospel. Nay, but there is a pos- 
itive personal influence that every Christian is to bring 
to bear upon the consciences of sinners. And to the 
proper exercise of this personal influence, personal ho- 
liness is indispensable. “A field,” says the sainted 
Fletcher, “ properly weeded, and cleared from briers, 
is naturally more fruitful than one which is shaded by 
spreading brambles, or filled with the indwelling roots of 
noxious weeds.” The soul filled with the love of God 
is moved by its constraining power to be always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord; this is the source of cease- 
less and glorious activity to the soul; it will also give 
regularity and efficacy to our efforts. The heart of such a 
man will be an overflowing fountain; no dearth of spirit- 
uality in the Church or in the community will dry up its 
source or exhaust its streams. 

This divine life of God in the soul will give power to his 
reproofs and exhortations. That he is a man of God will 
be felt by the world. His lips shall be touched with holy 
fire; and from his yearning heart shall be poured out argu- 
ments that convince the understanding, and entreaties 





that subdue and melt the hearts of the impenitent and 
godless. His prayers, too, are mighty, and shall prevail 
with God. While Moses prays, the hand of wrath is held 
back; while Elijah intercedes, the very face of nature 
owns that his prayer avails with God; and while the 
dying Stephen prays, not only is heaven open to bis view, 
but the persecuting Saul is soon humbled at the foot of 
the cross. Such a man may be neither powerful in intel- 
lect, eloquent in speech, nor influential in standing, but 
he will do good; the purity of his faith, the ardency of 
his zeal, the depth and hallowed fervency of his religious 
emotion, will be owned of God. Were this spirit to per- 
vade every department and every member of the Church 
of God, how glorious would be the results! “The igno- 
rance of foolish men’’ would be put to silence; the 
world would become awe-stricken, and tremble before 
the manifestations of the power and glory of God; and 
the Gospel would go forth conquering and to conquer. 
“The sacramental host of God’s elect--clad with the 
panoply of God, saved from the corruptions that are 
in the world, and armed with holy faith and mighty 
prayer—would hold in check the mighty powers of hell, 
and triumph over every thing that opposed the dominion 
of Christ.” 

This was the early triumph of Christianity. The 
preaching of Christ crucified—not with the enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, but with simple faith and love— 
not only silenced the cavilings of a vain philosophy, 
broke down the strongholds of superstition and idolatry, 
but turned a mighty tide of righteousness over the face of 
the earth, and carried terror and dismay to the very gates 
of hell. “Who can look back to the period when Chris- 
tianity achieved her noblest triumphs, and see altars and 
temples crumbling to dust, and the gods of the heathen 
given to the moles and the bats—the Church multiplied 
and increased under the bloodiest persecutions—martyrs 
going to the stake in ecstasy, and their very executioners 
converted by the grandeur of their examples, and in 
their turn following them to the possession of the mar- 
tyr’s crown—who can survey these scenes without being 
convinced that there is a power altogether unearthly in 
a life of purity and self-denial!” Let us never fail, then, 
to remember that personal usefulness and personal holi- 
ness go hand in hand. Is your soul fired with holy 
ambition to be useful to your dying fellow-men—to do 
something worthy of your high calling and your glorious 
privileges? Go not to the formal speculations of theol- 
ogy to become critical and skilled in wielding the forme 
of theological truth; but go to Jerusalem—yea, to the 
fountain that has been opened in Jerusalem for sin and un- 
cleanness; there let thy soul be bathed in its deepest 
depths; and from the healing fountain it shall come forth 
impregnated with the elements of a new life, and en- 
dowed with power from on high. Thus panoplied and 
armed, the Christian is prepared for aggressive warfare. 

Nor to individuals alone is this high standard of piety 
important; it is equally indispensable to the Church of 
Christ at large and taken in the aggregate. Not that it 
is merely necessary that there should be here and there 
a devoted, exemplary, spiritual Christian in the Church; 
but that the whole Church should be completely impreg- 
nated with the life and power of Christ. Such a Church 
would be invincible against all the powers of sin and 
deat. In the midst of poverty, she would be rich; 
few in numbers, she would be a host in power; scathed 
by the fires of persecution, she would still shine forth 
resplendent in the robe of salvation; and along with the 
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ery of the battle and the crush of the onset, should 
mingle the shout of victory and the song of triumph. 

O, how long has the want of this indwelling life of 
Christ in the Church dimmed her light and paralyzed 
her energies! And never, never, can she stand forth in 
her comeliness and beauty—‘“ the light of the world” — 
till, through faith, she has obtained triumphant victory 
over sin, and inscribed “Holiness to the Lord” on all 
her banners. 0, would she rend asunder the grave- 
clothes of her worldly-mindedness, and put on her gar- 
ments of heaven’s own weaving, how soon would the 
life-blood of the soul begin to course her veins with un- 
wouted freedom! How soon would she come up from 
the wilderness, leaning on her beloved! The breezes 
of heaven would fill her temples; and the dry bones, now 
scattered, bleaching in all her dry and parched valleys, 
would rise to spiritual life; and an accumulated flood 
of glory would roll onward and swell upward, till our 
desert world budded and blossomed as the rose. 

7. Eminent piety is the best possible preparation for 
heaven. We have looked at the importance of a high 
standard of piety in its relations to the present life— 
our personal progress, usefulness, and the like. But 
how immeasurably transcendent are those considera- 


tions connected with a dying hour and with our eternal | 
| face;” or with Robert Bolton, “O, when will this good 
| hour come? when shall I be dissolved? when shall I be 


state! Why is it that so many professing Christians, 
when they approach the dying hour, undergo such pain- 
ful regrets with regard to the past, and such agonizing 
misgivings with regard to their future and final state? 
How much better to come down to the last great conflict 
of life, enabled, with Adam Clarke, to say, as friends 
suggested preparation for his approaching change, “J 
have prepared already!” or with St. Paul, “I am now 
ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at 
hand. I have fought the good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 





righteous Judge, shall give me at that day; and not to 
me only, but to all them that love his appearing,” 2 Tim- 
othy iv, 6-8. 

A man may be skilled in science and philosophy, he 
may be possessed of all knowledge and all wisdom, yet, 
so long as his soul wears the stain of moral pollution, 
so long will his mind be dark and gloomy with reference 
to the future. Dr. Cox once visited a man of eminent 
attainments, though of a skeptical turn of mind, upon a 
dying bed, and asked what were his prospects for the 
future. “Dark, very dark,” groaned out the dying phi- 
losopher. This, my friends, is philosophy in the dark val- 
ley. It emits no light that can enliven its gloom; it 
throws out no rays that can remove the profound and 
awful darkness. On the other hand, the poor wayfaring 
man, though a fool, who knows his God and feels his 
love, whose faith and whose experience both join in the 
attestation—“the blood of Jesus cleanseth from all 
sin’”’—such a man may realize no gloom and suffer no 
dismay as he goes down into the dark valley. In holy 
triumph he will shout, “O death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory? The sting of death is 
sin; but thanks be to God that giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Such a soul can say, 
with John Dodd, “I am not afraid to look death in the 


with Christ?” or with John Owen, “ The long looked-for 
day is come at last;” or with Risden Darracott, “I am 
going from weeping friends to congratulate angels and 
rejoicing saints in heaven. Blessed be God, all is well, 
all is well!” Now, Christian reader, is such a triumph 
as this desirable? Then, go on to the attainment of 
holiness; seek sanctification; strive to be one with the 
Son and the Father. So shall your life be holy and 
happy, your death peaceful and triumphant, and your 
immortality glorious. 





Stems, Piteracy, Scientific, and Beligions. 


Money Speyt ror Retigion.—The sums received and 
expended by the several religious and benevolent socie- 
ties which met in London in 1854 are exhibited in the 
table following: 


Received Expended. 
Bible societies.......+++s+8 eeccee cee + £230,616... 0000+ £126,979 
Foreign missionS......scescseessceveess 544,006. .0.000+ 520,077 
Irish missionSs.......sccccsesccecsececs 42,147 .cccccee 42,495 
Home missions. .....ceccsscceccseccces 158,694. ....... 154,714 
Educational societies........eceecceees T9512. .000e0+ 66,181 
Benevolent societies. .....cceesessesees 127,630. ..eeee0- 134,210 
Miscellaneous. ....seecsececcsecceecees 75,037. ..cccee 72,778 


These sums look large, taken by themselves; but, 
when compared with the millions wasted in keeping 
up armies and navies, they dwindle into almost nothing. 
Just think that Russia pays as interest on her national 
debt $25,000,000 a year; France on hers $79,300,680, and 
England $138,634,800 a year; and then remember that 
Great Britain raises only between six and eight million 
dollars a year for purposes directly religious and benev- 
olent; that is to say, the interest paid by the British 
government on her national debt exceeds by over one 
hundred and thirty millions of dollars the whole sum 
contributed to British benevolent societies. A strange 
and humiliating fact, indeed! 





Satanies oF Mrvisters.—The smallness of the pay of 
Methodist preachers has long been a subject of fruitful 
newspaper writing; but it is doubtful whether, meager 
as is their pay, other preachers fare any better. Some 
few Baptist, Presbyterian, and Episcopalian ministers 
in large cities get handsome allowances; but, take the 
country through, they are no better paid than Methodist 
ministers. The St. Louis Presbyterian, whose authority 
on this subject can scarcely be questioned, states that 
there is probably not a single preacher in the Presby- 
terian Church whose salary would enable him at the end 
of forty years of hard labor, with close economy, to 
leave his family a home. The average salaries of Epis- 
copalian preachers in the United States, strange as the 
statement may sound, reach only two hundred and fifty- 
five dollars a year. 

Ace or Brrrish WesLeyan Preacuers.—Statistics fur- 
nished before the late British conference, held at Leeds, 
indicate that long life and good health prevail among 
the Wesleyan ministry in England and Ireland. Of the 
twenty-nine preachers who died during the conference 
year of 1854-5, one had reached the age of ninety, and 
another was eighty-nine. We give their names, and the 
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number of years the Twenty-Nine had been in the trav- 
eling ministry. John Kershaw, the spiritual father of 
Robert Newton, had been sixty-seven years in the min- 
istry; William Ferguson, 64; Robert Banks, 63; John C. 
Clendenin, 59; Robert Melson, 52; John Bumstead, 51; 
Edward Jones, 50; William Armstrong, 50; Michael Bur- 
rows, 50; James Bates, 47; Samuel Sugden, 46; John 
Jones, 46; Edward Hagleton, 46; William Finlay, 45; 
John Hap, 44; Henry Ranson, 43; Joseph Beaumont, 42; 
Benjamin Carvosso, son of the Cornish class-leader, 41; 
George North, 29; Charles W. Vibert, 29; James Bar- 
tholomew, 26; Timothy Curtis, 25; Thomas Rogerson, 
24; Robert Williams, 23; John Smart, 17; Charles Howe, 
16; Henry J. Booth, 11; Joseph Wright, 11; George P. 
Brown, 4. The last two were natives of Africa. Of the 
Irish brethren, six are included in the above l'st: their 
ages ranged from seventy-one to eighty-nine years; and their 
terms of ministerial life from forty-five to sixty-four! 
John Beaumont, who had been forty-two years in the 
ministry, was the spiritual father of Robert Moffett, the 
celebrated South African missionary. 

Enetish Oprom-Eatixa.—Opium-eating in England 
seems to be greatly on the increase. Blackwood states 
that in 1839 there was 41,000 pounds of opium im- 
ported, while in 1853 the import amounted to 114,000 
pounds—showing an increase of more than two and a 
half times in fifteen years. The tables in Thom’s Official 
Directory for 1853 give the following figures: 


Imported—lbs at Home 
1848 ...+ . ececccecceesecee 200,019, 61,178 
WBMD . ccc ccccccccccccccccccccccceccceces 105,724. .... 328 
TOGO 2 ccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccecs 18. 42,324 
1BS1 ccc ccc ccccccccccccccccceseccscccs :106,113.. -+ 50,368 


Thus in three years preceding 1851 the aoe consump- 
tion averaged one-third of the imported amount. In 
1851 the former is nearly one-half of the latter. It is 
worthy of notice that the largest consumption in the 
years given took place in 1848, when strikes were fre- 
quent in the manufacturing districts; when business was 
unsteady and often at a stand-still. 

From these facts it would appear that opium-eaters in 
England are of a corresponding class with those who 
seek a solace in the desolating drug in China, and that 
hard times and low wages are the greatest stimulants to 
its consumption. 

Mormonism.—From November 27, 1854, to April 26, 
1855, the Mormon emigration from Liverpool to the 
United States and Utah was 3,626. Of the nationalities 
of the various individuals emigrating, 2,231, or nearly 
two-thirds of the whole number, were English by birth. 
Chiefly from among the lowest class of the British sub- 
jects do the Mormon missionaries obtain the most re- 
cruits. The feature of low sensuality held out by the 
system takes amazingly among this class. A late Lon- 
don paper tells us of the sale, at a public market-cross 
in Yorkshire, of a wife by her husband, after being mar- 
ried for sixteen years. They agreed on the matter thor- 
oughly, both being of opinion that the old age of the 
husband was not calculated to increase their domestic 
enjoyment. A shoemaker becs ne the purchaser of the 
female sensualist for half a crown, or sixty cents. Such 
exampies of the complete absence of decency, affection, 
and moral rectitude among the laboring classes are not 
unfrequent in the English papers, and the Mormon ranks 
have been largely filled with such people. Living already 
in an unrecognized state of morals, and knowing no 
better, their senses are pleased at the recognition of their 





immorality by the extensive doctrines of the Mormon 
missionaries. 

Sratistics OF THE AmeRicAN Boarp.—The forty-sixth 
anniversary of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions was held in the city of Utica, N. Y., 
beginning September 11th, and closing the 14th. There 
have been sent out during the year 19 missionaries and 
assistants, male and female, and there are 29 more under 
appointment. During the same time there have been 
issued 211,300 copies of the Missionary Herald, 357,000 
copies of the Journal of Missions, 329,500 copies of the 
Youth’s Day-Spring, 16,700 copies of the Extra Journal, 
6,000 copies of the Annual Report, and 3,006 copies of 
the Annual Sermon. 

The following gives a summary view of the operaticns 
of the Board: 


MISSIONS. 
Number of missions.......+ +++ cceee coos @ 
Number of stations. ...cccccccccccccccccvccccccccccccccce 120 
Number of out-stations......ccccescsecccesressccececeses 59 


LABORERS EMPLOYED. 
Number of ordained missionaries, ” bein ed pen. - 


Number of licentiates.. seccceces 

Number of physicians not ordained.. ee ceececccceeccecees 7 

Number of other male ascistants......+eseeecescceees 16 

Number of female assistants. .......-+-eeeceeeceeeces 202 
Whole number of laborers sent from this country...—— 383 

Number of native preachers......+-esecccseccseeesecs 46 

Numbey of native helpers... ee ccccccceeeerod 
Whole number of native ascistants.. ° -— 282 


Whole number of laborers connected with the missions.665 


THE PRESS. 
Number of printing a © cece cccceccccccccceces ll 
Pages printed last year, (in part,).. 000 cece cceecd; One) OD 


THE CHURCHES. 

Number of churches, (including all at the Sendwich 
Islands,).. 

Number of Church ‘members, “Gacluding all at the Sand- 
wich Islands last year,).. 26, 

Added during the hapa (excluding ‘those ‘at ‘the ‘Sand- 
wich Islands,)... coecccccece 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

Nuraber of seminaries.. ° 

Number of other boarding schools. pecccessoccesoroces 

Number of free schools, (412 supported by the Hawai- 
ian Government,).. 787 

Number of pupils in the “seminaries, (80 supported by the 
Hawaiian Government,) 

Number of pupils in the boarding schools.........+++++ 

Number of pupils in the free schools, (10, wo supported 
by the Hawaiian Government,) 


eeeeecee seeecee 


429 
594 


Pere ee TOP PRICES IOCOSI STE Sea 


vee 0 021,578 


ConFEssion OF A Minister.—The eloquent and pow- 
erful Dr. John M. Mason, on leaving his congregation in 
New York, said, “Since the time of my settlement here, 
lawyers, merchants, physicians, have made their for- 
tunes; not an industrious and prudent mechanic but has 
laid up something for his family. But should God call 
me away to-morrow, after expending the flower of my 
life, my family could not show a single cent for the gain 
of more than seventeen years’ toil.” 


Whole number in seminaries and schools...... 


New View or Crncinnatit.—Middleton & Co., lithog- 
raphers and engravers, have brought out a fine, large 
lithographic view of Cincinnati as seen from the Ken- 
tucky side of the river. It is not only an accurate and 
excellent view, but it is a superior specimen of art. The 
publishers are doing a large business in this line, having 
already engraved views of several of the principal cities 
of the west. 

A Moravian Love-Feast.—A correspondent of an east- 
ern paper, who recently visited the Moravian colony at 
Bethlehem, Penn., gives, among other noteworthy para- 
graphs, the following respecting their love-feast: “The 
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principal part of the house was occupied by children. 
The organ, which seemed to contain within its capacious 
case all the instruments of all the bands and orchestras 
to whose performances I had ever listened, discoursed 
festive music. The services consisted in the reading of 
prayer by the minister, and the singing of set pieces by 
the choir and the children, the words being printed in 
English and German, and distributed among the audi- 
ence. During the music the substantial part of the 
service was performed. At an appointed moment there 
entered the church upon the female side certain ‘Sisters’ 
neatly attired, bearing huge baskets of buns, which were 
distributed to the children, while certain of the ‘breth- 
ren’ performed the same office on the male side of the 
church. This was followed speedily by neat polished 
mahogany waiters filled with pretty little white cups of 
excellent coffee, with one of which each child in the 
house was provided. The occasion was evidently pleas- 
urable to the children, but was passed with the most 
approved repression of every external manifestation of 
delight. 1 thought if only a good opportunity was af- 
forded, they would not fail to demonstrate their delight 
in some of the modes common to childhood every-where.” 


Tue Pirrspurc Femare Cottece.—The Pittsburg Fe- 
male College building, situated on Penn-street, and imme- 
diately in the rear of “Christ’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” is forty feet wide by seventy-four feet long, 
with a dwelling part twenty-four feet by one hundred, 
designed for the residence of the Principal and for board- 
ing students. The whole is arranged in a superior man- 
ner, and, when completed, will be the finest edifice of 
the kind in the west. Scholarships are selling at $500 
each. Rev. 8. L. Yourtee, late of the Cincinnati confer- 
ence, is Principal. The College began its first session 
Monday, October Ist. 

RELIGION In New ZEaLanv.—New Zealand, at the time 
of its original discovery by Tasman, a Dutch navigator, 
in 1642, was a nation of cannibals. By Rev. Samuel 
Marsden, of the London Missionary Society, the first 
mission was planted on this Island, August 25, 1809. 
At present the population of New Zealand is about 
100,000, and of this number 99,000 are professing Chris- 
tians. Of these 99,000, some 50,000 are under the care 
of the “Church Missionary Society,” and the other 49,000 
attend chiefly the services of the Wesleyan Methodists. 


Tue Inise Dececation.—Rev. William Arthur, M. A, 
and Rev. Robinson Scott—the former one of the Sec- 
retaries of the Missionary Society of the British Wes- 
leyan conference, and the latter a member of the Irish 
conference—are now in the United States soliciting help 
for Methodism in Ireland. The object of their visit 
is a most worthy and urgent one, and we hope that any 
and all who have the means will spare it for these breth- 
ren in their work of helping to evangelize Ireland. The 
first Methodist sermon preached in America was by an 
Irish local preacher—Philip Embury—and ought we not 
in gratitude, now that they need it most, furnish help 
to our Wesleyan brethren across the Atlantic? 


Putse-BeatinG Macnine.—Professor Bierordt, of Frank- 
fort, has invented a machine to record the beating of 
the pulse. ‘The arm is placed in a kind of cradle, which 
keeps it steady; a lever rests by one end on the artery, 
and at every beat a pencil, on the opposite end, marks 
a cylinder of paper. If the pulse be regular, a regular 
zigzag line is produced; if irregular, the line is full of 
breaks and jerks. 





ScuootmastErs WANTED 1x Enaianp.—A Parliament- 
ary return shows that of the jurymen on coroners’ in- 
quests in England, 11,214 were “unable to sign their 
own names,” and 11,336 “had marks opposite their 
names,” the proportions being nearly the same in the 
two preceding years, 


Carsontc Acip Batus.—Attention is again directed to 
carbonic acid baths, as a beneficial remedy for muscular 
contractions, debility, and weak eyes: the curative ef- 
fects in some instances are remarkable. M. Herpin 
reports that at Marienbad he placed his stiff leg in 
a bath of the gas, and, after the first few minutes, expe- 
rienced a glow and tingling, next a copious perspiration, 
and in time the joint became supple. 


Frost-Brres.—M. Baudens, of Marseille, France, pro- 
tests against amputation for frost-bite. If left te itself, 
he argues that nature will separate the living from the 
dead portions, neither too much nor too little. Of three 
thousand frost-bitten soldiers landed at that port, three 
hundred were cured by being left to nature, and are now 
much less dismembered and lame than those who under- 
went amputation. 


Nations witHout Fire.—It is said that fire was un- 
known to many of the nations of antiquity, and even 
at the present day it is unknown in some parts of Africa. 
The inhabitants of the Marion Islands, which were dis- 
covered in 1551, had no idea of fire, and expressed the 
greatest astonishment on first beholding it—believing 
it to be some living animal which fed on wood. The 
inhabitants of Philippine and Canary Islands were for- 
merly equally ignorant. 

Gotp 1x Ancient Trues.—The contributions of the 
people in the time of David, for the Sanctuary, exceeded 
£6,800,000, or about $34,000,000. The immense treasure 
David is said to have collected for the Sanctuary amounted 
to £889,000,000—Crito says £798,000,000—a sum greater 
than the British National Debt. The gold with which 
Solomon overlaid the “Most Holy Place,” only a room 
thirty feet square, amounted to more than £38,000,000. 


Derra or American Lakes.—It has hitherto been 
asserted that Lake Huron was 860 feet deep, but it has 
lately been ascertained by United States Coast Survey that 
it is only 420 feet deep. Lake Erie is from 60 to 70 feet 
deep; Lake Ontario 452 feet—as low as most parts of the 
bottom of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. All the lakes cover 
an area of 43,040,000. 


Lrrerary Festrvat.—On Thursday, September 27th, 
the bock publishers of New York city gave a grand en- 
tertainment in the Crystal Palace, to which they invited 
several hundred authors, editors, professors, etc. Speeches 
were made by several distinguished authors, and the 
whole affair passed off with great good spirit and en- 
thusiasm. Not a drop of wine or any other kind of 
liquor was used or allowed to be used on the premises at 
the time—a feature decidedly to be commended. 


An Enoutsu Pecutrarity.—One or two things I may 
notice as peculiar to the worship of the English churches 
that I attended: the people bow or lean forward when 
the name of Christ occurs in the service. The minister 
is not present, or does not appear to be so, during the 
reading of the service.—Dr. Thomeon’s Letters. 

Exectricat Licut.—The town of Deal, England, has 
dispensed with gas light, and is now illuminated most 
perfectly, says the Scientific American, by the light of 
electricity. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
New York: Appleton | the same time conceal its true character. Let every 


Tue Annats or Sax Francisco. 
& Co.—To know something of the history of this new | 
Tadmor, which has sprung up as by enchantment in what | 
was but a short time since a waste desert, and has be- 
come the center of a vast commerce, connecting it with 
every part of the globe, must be a very general desire 
throughout the world. Sevastopol is the only city on 
the globe which now vies with San Francisco in the at- 
tention it attracts. It is somewhat wonderful to find 
the “ Annals” of a city only five or six years old filling 
a huge octavo of over eight hundred pages; yet such is 
the fact here; and what is more, the reader will find 
but little cause to complain either of irrelevant matter 
or too much detail. The work gives a succinct history 
of the first discovery, settlement, progress, and present 
condition of California as introductory to a complete 
history of all the important events connected with the 
great city whose annals it records. To the work are 
appended biographical memoirs of some of the prominent 
citizens of the place. Messrs. Soule, Gihon, and Nisbet, 
by whom the volume was prepared, were favored with 
every possible facility for its production, and have di- 
gested and arranged their material with excellent taste 
and skill. There are some scenes described here which 
will make the virtuous heart sad; but they undoubtedly 
belonged to the history. We should have felt that the 
work was more complete had the missionary efforts and 
religious institutions received more full and earnest at- 
tention. The work is written in a felicitous style, and 
will abundantly repay a perusal. It is also illustrated 
with one hundred and fifty engravings—among which 
are a map of California, a mep and also a landscape 
view of the city. The illustrations are finely executed, 
and add much to the interest of the work. The mechan- 
ical execution of the work is superb. For sale by H. 
W. Derby, Cincinnati. 

Memore or Rev. Sypyey Surry. By his Daughter, Lady 
Holland. With a Selection from hie Letters. Edited by 
Mre. Austin. Two Volumes. 12mo. 3878 and 511 pp.— 
The piety of Sydney Smith, the great wit and humorist, 
is placed in a beautiful and unquestionable light in these 
volumes. And this view of it chastens the delightful 
humor and pungent wit for which he is mainly known 
in the literary world, and for which his name has be- 
come almost a synonym. No one will rise from the 
perusal of these volumes without placing a higher esti- 
mate on the reverend original. They abound in char- 
acteristic incidents and anecdotes. For sale by H. W. 
Derby, Cincinnati. 

History oF THE Councit oF Trent. From the French 
of L. F. Bunenger. Edited from the second London edition, 
with a Summary of the Acts of the Council, by John M’ Clin- 
tock, D. D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. 546 
pp.—The first arrival of legatees at Trent was on the 
13th of March, 1545; the final session of the Council 
was held on the 3d or 4th of December, 1563. The 
Council forms an era in the history of Papal intrigues, 
assumptions, and corruptions. Dr. M’Clintock has done 
a good work in bringing out so complete an edition of 
this history, especially at this crisis, when Popery is 





Hotices. 


making such studious efforts to exalt its claims, and at 


Protestant Christian—nay, every American citizen, get 
this work and read it. For sale by H. W. Derby, Main- 
street, Cincinnati. 

Tue Lire or Curran. By hie Son, William Henry 
Curran. With Additions and Notes, by R. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie. New York: Redfield. 12mo. 535 pp.—Curran 
was one of the most brilliant geniuses and orators Ire- 
land has ever produced. He was one of the truest patri- 
ots and most devoted lovers of his country. And in the 
darkness and gloom of her last days of independent 
existence, he was the center of the sparkling wits, 
the brilliant advocates, the renowned orators, and the 
honored statesmen who flashed out and who vainly en- 
deavored to stay her approaching ruin. This volume is 
possessed of peculiar value; for while the editor has 
taken the Memoir by his son as the basis, he has 
wrought into it valuable additions from the “Recol- 
lections of Curran” by Phillips, and also from the Me- 
moir prefixed to Curran’s Speeches by Thomas Davis. 
Mr. Davis says of Curran he was “a companion unri- 
valed in sympathy and wit; an orator, whose thoughts 
went forth like ministers of nature, with robes of light 
and swords in their hands; a patriot, who battled best 
when the flag was trampled down; and a genuine, earn- 
est man, breathing of his climate, his country, and his 
time.” For sale by H. W. Derby, Cincinnati. 

Tuer SovurHERN Cross AND SovTHERN Crown; or, the 
Gospel in New Zealand.—We thank the Messrs. Carter, 
of New York, for giving this captivating and instructive 
volume to the American public. No one can read it 
without having his appreciation of the missionary work— 
its trials and triumphs—vastly exalted. It is a beautifal 
16mo. of two hundred and sixty-eight pages. For sale 
by Moore, Wilstach & Co., Cincinnati. 

Tue Sure Ancuor; or, the Young Christian Admonished, 
Exhorted, and Encouraged. By Rev. H. P. Andrews. Bos- 
ton; James P. Magee. 12mo. 216 pp—The author of 
this volume writes in an earnest, fervent spirit, and evi- 
dently aims to do the greatest possible good to the young 
voyagers to eternity. The blending of allegorical im- 
agery with didactic instruction will, no doubt, give to the 
work an effectiveness in many minds. The work may 
be obtained of booksellers generally. 

Tue Hesrew Misstonary: Essays, Exegetical and Prac- 
tical, on the Book of Jonah. By Rev. Joseph Orese, D. D. 
Edited by Thomas O. Summers; and published by Steven- 
son & Owen, for the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
18mo. 240 pp—tThe style of the author, rich and flow- 
ing, appears to admirable advantage in this series of 
fifteen essays, embracing the incidents in the life and 
mission of Jonah. In careful exegesis, in beautiful im- 
agery, and in skillful application, the work appears to 
excellent advantage. 

We are indebted to Carlton & Phillips for the following 
Sunday school books, which the indefatigable editor has 
recently added to the Sunday School catalogue: 

1. CuitpH00D; or, Little Alice—18mo. square, 189 pages— 
a charming little work, which one “little reader” has 
devoured with avidity. 
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2. Jounny M’Kay; or, the Sovereign: the story of an 
honest boy—18mo., 220 pages—has shared the same fate 
as the preceding, and been pronounced a “ beautiful 
book.” 

3. Broomtine Hopes anD WitHERED Joys—18mo., 286 
pages—is from the pen of Rev. J. T. Barr; and that is a 
sufficient pledge for its adaptation to the young, and its 
power to please and benefit them. 

All our Sunday schools should forthwith add these new 
volumes to their libraries. 


Tares FroM Exewisn History. New York: Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers. 16mo. 344 pp.—This volume contains 
seventeen sketches of some of the most thrilling scenes 
in English history. For sale by Moore, Wilstach & Co., 
Cincinnati. 

Iittte Netr, from the Old Curiosity-Shop of Charles 
Dickens—New York: Redfield; 16mo., 202 pp.—is an at- 
tempt to segregate some of the charming stories which 
abound in the works of Dickens from their connection, 
and to present them in a form adapted to children. The 
plan is admirable, and we judge that in this volume it 
has been well executed. For sale by H. W. Derby, Main- 
street, Cincinnati. 

Roremer’s Potyetot Reapers.—We have before us the 
English, French, and German volumes in this series. 
They are designed to serve as a guide for translation, 
and consist of a series of English extracts with their 
translation into French, German, etc. The selections 
are made with great care, and comprise a wide variety 
as to style, subject, and matter. So far as we can judge 
from a hasty examination, the translations have been 
happily executed. Prepared by J. Roemer, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of French Language and Literature in the Free 
Academy of the city of New York, and published by 
D. Appleton & Co. We invite the attention of teachers 
to this series. For sale by H. W. Derby. 


A Voice From THE Pious Deap or THE Mepicat Pro- 
FESSION.—Philadelphia: Higgins d& Perkinpine; 12mo., 320 
pp.—contains brief and striking sketches of the life, 
character, and last hours of Hay, Good, Hope, Bateman, 
Bodman, Gordom, Broughton, and Capadose. To the 
work is prefixed a preliminary dissertation by the au- 
thor—H. J. Brown, M. D—on “The Cross as the Key 
to all Knowledge.” The whole work is valuable less for 
originality than for practical utility; and it must give 
the reader a higher appreciation of the piety of the more 
eminent members of the medical profession. For sale at 
the Western Book Concern. 

Tue Curist or History. An Argument Grounded on the 
Facts of his Life on Earth. By John Young, A. M. New 
York: Carter & Brother. 12mo. 260 pp.—The construc- 
tion of the argument in this is original and eminently 
comprehensive and lucid. It comprises three leading 
points; namely, 1. The Outer Conditions of the Life of 
Christ; 2. The Work of Christ among Men; 3. The Spir- 
itual Individuality of Christ. The first part comprises, 
(1.) His Social Position; (2.) The Shortness of his Earthly 
Course; (3.) The Age and Place in which he appeared. 
The second part comprises, (1.) His own Idea of his Pub- 
lic Life; (2.) The Commencement of his Ministry; (3.) 
The Marked Character of his Public Appearances; (4.) 
His Teaching; (5.) The Argument from his Work to his 
Divinity. The third part comprises, (1.) His Oneness 
with God; (2.) The Forms of his Consciousness; (3.) 
The Totality of his Manifestations before the World; 
(4.) The Motive of his Life; (5.) His Faith in Truth, in 





God, and in the Redemption of Mankind; (6.) The Argu- 
ment from his Character to his Divinity. All that we 
need add is, that the filling up of this grand outline has 
been accomplished in a masterly manner. The author 
has evidently studied his subject profoundly, and has 
exhibited masterly powers of logical analysis in its elu- 
cidation. For sale by Moore, Wilstach, & Co., Cincinnati. 


Tueism: The Witness of Reason and Nature to the All- 
Wise and Beneficent Creator. By Rev. John Tulloch, D. D. 
New York: Robert Carter d& Brother. 12mo. 431 pp.— 
This essay was written in competition for two premiums, 
which are distributed at intervals of forty years, accord- 
ing to the provisions of a bequest made by Mr. Burnett, 
a merchant of Aberdeen. On the occasion on which the 
second premium—£600—was awarded to Dr. Tulloch, the 


first-—£1,800—was given to R. A. Thompson, M. A. The ~ 


theme is thus laid down by Mr. Burnett: “The evidence 
that there is a Being, all-powerful, wise, and good, by 
whom every thing exists; and particularly to obviate dif- 
ficulties regarding the wisdom and goodness of the Deity; 
and this, in the first place, from considerations independ- 
ent of written revelation; and, in the second place, from 
the revelation of the Lord Jesus; and, from the whole, to 
point out the inferences most necessary for and useful to 
mankind.” The author has a grand theme; but his line 
of argument appears to us too obscure and intangible. For 
sale as above. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

Brackwoov’s Macazing, for September, contains: 1. 
Life in the Interior of Russia. 2. Zaidee. 3. Maud, by 
Tennyson. 4. Notes on Canada. 5. The Imperial Pol- 
icy of Russia. 6. Light Literature. 7. Wagram, or Vic- 
tory in Death. 8. Our Beginning of the Last War. 
New York: L. Scott & Co. Price, three dollars per an- 
num. May be had of all booksellers. 

Tue Home Crecre has very materially improved under 
the editorship of Rev. L. D. Huston, D. D. It is a pem- 
phlet of forty-eight pages, and published for two dollars, 
by the Book Concern of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. 

Harper’s Monruty Macazine still retains its mam- 
moth circulation, the announcement of which is the best 
compliment that can be paid to it. Upon no magazine 
in the world is there expended such an amount of intel- 
lectual effort and of pecuniary means. H. W. Derby, of 
Cincinnati, is the general agent for it in the west. 

Parsons Cooxr on Mrruons« is literally extinguished 
by Rev. D. Wise, in a pamphlet of eighty-four pages. It 
is scathing, pungent, and conclusive. The illiberal fic- 
tions of Dr. Cooke are shamed out of countenance by an 
array of stubborn facts. 

Funerat Discourse, sy Rev. W. H. Cottixs.—This was 
preached at the funeral of Mrs. Charlotte J., wife of 
Hon. Arthur Edwards, of Trenton, Mich. It is an excel- 
lent tribute to the memory of a noble woman. 

Tur ANNUAL ADDRESS BEFORE THE Puito-FraNKutn Lit- 
ERARY Society OF ALLEGHANY COLLEGE, by Hon. Wartman 
C. Willey—The object of the discourse is to show that 
maintaining perfect integrity of moral character under all 
circumstances is the fundamental law of life. It is a 
fine and able discussion. _ 

Appresses DeLivERED AT THE COMMENCEMENT ExeER- 
CISES OF THE Ectectic Mepicat CoLieae, Cincinnati, May 
19, 1855, by Dre. Colline and Buchanan. 
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Hotes and Quericts. 


Prato’s THEORY OF THE TrIaNGuLAR Forms or Mat- 
TER.—“Mr. Editor,—Will you do us the favor to answer 
the following question: ‘What was the real theory of 
Plato concerning nature?’ ” 

We give the following as the most concise and compre- 
hensible answer to our querist we can obtain. Plato, 
like Pythagoras, maintained the idea that God and mat- 
ter existed from all eternity; but that matter in itself 
had no form, property, or force. God gave it, from the 
beginning, a triangular form; afterward, taking a certain 
number of primitive triangles, he composed the four pri- 
mary elements, which we, in this lower world, term fire, air, 
earth, and water. Fire, which is the most subtile, he said 
is made up of the smallest number of triangles, and that 
it has, by the combination of these triangles, the figure 
of a pyramid. The atoms of air represent a solid of 
twelve faces, a dodechadron. Water has the form of an 
icosahedron, or a solid of twenty faces. Finally, the 
earth, the heaviest of all the elements, constitutes a 
hexahedron ; that is to say, a perfect cube composed of 
righi-angled triangles. 

This is, so far as we understand it, the “triangular 
theory” of “the sage of antiquity.” The mode by which 
Plato determines the primitive figure given by the Creator 
to matter is a curiosity in the line of physical investiga- 
tion. He contends that this figure is a triangle, because 
of all the surfaces the triangular is the most simple, and 
there is no figure which may not be divided into tri- 
angles. Plato further assumed that, while matter re- 
mains in its elementary state, it does not affect our senses 
in any way. For it to become perceptible, it is necessary 
that several elements unite,wand form an aggregate. 
Thus the elemental triangles representing water were 
imperceptible till, by a coraination with other elemental 
triangles, an aggregate was formed. 

A splendid theory; but on what foundation did it rest? 


PLaTo ON THE ForMATION OF Man.—While we are upon 
this subject of Plato’s philosophy, we shall, perhaps, 
interest the curious by giving his theory of the forma- 
tion of man. His doctrine was that the Supreme Intel- 
ligence charged the secondary gods with the formation 
of mortal animals. These gods, having received from 
the hands of the Celestial Father the immaterial prin- 
ciple of the human soul, fashioned a body or casement 
for it out of the most regular and polished of the prim- 
itive triangles. This luminous and incorruptible body, 
which envelops the immaterial soul, was placed in the 
brain of man. This was the higher soul of man. He 
affirmed, also, that the visible and grosser body of the 
animal was endowed with another soul, which was mor- 
tal, and which was also the seat of the baser passions. 
This occupied the length of the spinal marrow, leaving 
between it and the divine soul the interval of the neck— 
for fear that the two substances, of a nature so different, 
being too closely connected, the baser might tarnish or 
embarrass the other by contact with it. “Therefore,” 
he reasons, “ the gods placed the mortal soul in the chest 
and the trunk; and as this soul contains a good and a 
bad principle, they divided the cavity of the trunk into 
two departments, by means of the diaphragm placed in the 
middle as a partition. Nearer the head, between the 
diaphragm and the neck, they placed the manly and 


courageous, or bellicose principle of the mortal soul.” 

The bad principle of the mortal soul is confined, like a 
| ferocious beast, in its cavern below the diaphragm, where 
it could obtain food and drink. 

This is philosophy! the philosophy of “the sage of 
antiquity!” No wonder that we venerate the profound 
wisdom of ancient sages and philosophers! Men pos- 
sessed of imaginations that could originate such a theory, 
and plausibility of speech and argument to make men 
receive it after it was invented, are certainly entitled to 
a great degree of veneration! 


“Untucky Frmay.”—In reply to a minor query in 
your October number, as to why Friday is and has been 
deemed an unlucky day, permit me to send you the fol- 
lowing, which I came across in my reading a few days 
since, premising that it is a reason prevalent among the 
people of the Channel ports of England, though but 
little known in America: 

“In olden times, when the trade of England was con- 
fined to small coasting sloops and fishing vessels, and 
when a passage from one port to another seldom occu- 
pied over two days, it was found very difficult to get a 
crew for any craft leaving port op the Sabbath, the sailors 
claiming that day as a day of rest. This interfered very 
much with the profits of those engaged in the coasting 
trade, as it was their custom to start on a voyage on 
Sunday, return to port on Thursday, load, and be again 
ready for sea on the Sabbath, thus keeping their vessels 
and crews constantly employed. In order to obviate the 
difficulty, they caused the report to be circulated that 
Sunday was a very lucky day—in fact, the lucky day of 
the week—and any craft leaving port on that day was 
almost certain to make a good voyage. And having a 
lucky day, it was also necessary to have an unlucky day. 
They chose the day when in all probability their vessels 
would be in port loading, and in this way Friday got the 
name of being an unlucky day.” 


New Tueory or Anrmat Loneevity.—A book recently 
published in Paris by M. Flowers places the complete 
natural life of man about one hundred years. The rule 
laid down is, that the natural extent of animal life is 
five times the number of years required to complete their 
growth. The table of M. Flowers is as follows: 

Man grows for 20 years, and lives 90 or 100 
The camel . = “ 40 


The horse § « * @ 
The ox 48 “ ior 20 
The dog 2 © “« or 12 


We are inclined to accept this as the true theory. It 
is certainly a question of very great importance to the 
human family. 

BesipE, Bestpes.—The literary world needs to be set 
right as to the use and meaning of these words; for 
ignorance has originated, and affectation or careless- 
ness have rendered common, a general misuse of the 
former word. 

Beside means, primarily and precisely, by the side of; 
and is always a preposition. Besides means in addition 
to, in which sense it, also, is a preposition; and it means 
more of moreover, in which sense it is an adverb. There 
are some cumulative definitions, but these are the basis 
of all the others. 
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The common error consists in using beside as an ad- 
verb: a custom that has the appearance of an affected 
prettiness in composition; and has much the same effect 
on the nerves as the extreme use of the subjunctive in 
conversation: for instance, “If my friend Peter eay that 
I did so and so, he is in error.” The adverbial misuse 
of beside is on this wise: “I wish you to understand my 
orders, and, beside, I wish you to obey them.” “Beside, I 
would have you remember so and so.” 

In these and similar cases the writer or speaker means 
moreover, and ought, therefore, to use the adverb besides. 

The distinction is made obvious by illustrations. Be- 
side means “ by the side of,” and is a preposition: 

“The lovely Thais sits beside thee.” 


Besides, when meaning “in addition to,” is also a 
preposition: “And besides all this, between us and you 
there is a great gulf fixed.” 

Besides, when meaning “ moreover,” is an adverb: 

“Set you down this, 
And say, besides, that in Aleppo once.” 

These illustrations are single specimens, but an intel- 
ligent writer will readily see the force of their applica- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that the use of beside as an 
adverb may be “reformed altogether.” Q. 

“Tue Orv Oaken Bucket.”—We find in a New York 


paper the following account of this most popular song; 
but whether true or not we must leave to the investiga- 





tions of others: 

“It was written by Samuel P. Woodworth, while yet 
he was a journeyman printer, working in an office at the 
corner of Chambers and Chatham streets. Near by, in 
Frankfort-street, was a drinking-shop, kept by a man 
named Mallory, where Woodworth and several particular 
friends used to resort. One afternoon the liquor was 
super-excellent. Woodworth seemed inspired by it; for, 
after taking a draught, he set his glass upon the table, 
and, smacking his lips, declared that Mallory’s eau de vie 
was superior to any thing he had ever tasted. ‘No,’ 
said Mallory, ‘you are mistaken; there was one which, 
in both our estimations, far surpassed this in the way of 
drinking.’ ‘What was that?’ asked Woodworth, dubi- 
ously. ‘The draughts of pure, fresh spring water that 
we used to drink from the old oaken bucket that hung 
in the well, after our return from the labors of the field 
on a sultry day in summer.’ The tear-drop glistened for 
a moment in Woodworth’s eye. ‘True, true,’ he replied, 
and shortly after quitted the place. He immediately re- 
turned to the office, grasped a pen, and in half an hour 
the ‘Old Oaken Bucket,’ one of the most delightful com- 
positions in our language, was ready in manuscript to 
be forever embalmed in the memories of succeeding 
generations.” 


SMOKING AND THE Pirz.—That the clay pipe was the 
original form of producing the smoke nuisance is evident 
from the following lines in Skelton’s “ Eleanor Rummin.” 
After lamenting the knavery of that age as compared 
with King Harry’s time, he continues: 

“ Nor did that time know, 
To puff and to blow, 
In a piece of white elay, 
As you do at this day, 
With fier and coale 
And a leafe in a hoale,” etc. 


“ Nrvz Tartors Make a Man.” —This phrase originated 
in the following incident : In 1742 an orphan boy applied 
at a fashionable tailor’s shop in London, in which nine 
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journeymen were employed. His interesting appearance 
opened the hearts of the benevolent tailors, who imme- 
diately contributed nine shillings for the relief of the 
little stranger. With this capital he purchased fruit, 
which he retailed at profit. Time passed on, and wealth 
and honor smiled upon the young tradesman, so that 
when he set up his carriage, instead of troubling the 
College of Heraldry for a crest, he painted the following 
motto on the panel of his carriage-door: “ Nine tailors 
made me a man.” 


Tue Steep or Fisues.—In reply to the query, “Do 
fishes ever sleep?” I regret that I am not dble to give 
you a very satisfactory reply. Naturalists, I think, are- 
not agreed on the point—some contending that all kinds 
of fishes have their naps, while others affirm that only a 
few sleep. That some inhabitants of the water do sleep 
is, I think, very clear. Captain Scoresby, of the British 
Navy, makes mention of the sleep of porpoises and 
sharks; and a friend of mine, who has spent three 
years before the mast, says he has seen a whale asleep. 
Hoping that some one better informed than myself may 
furnish you a more satisfactory answer to the query, 

I remain, yours, truly, E. 


Two Ixqurnres.—Yourself and your readers have prob- 
ably seen something like the following. A very old book 
in my possession has a black-letter label pasted on its 
inside reading thus. Can you give me its origin? 

Steal not this booke, my honest friende, 
For fear ye gallows be ye ende; 
For if you doe, the Lord will say, 
‘Where is that booke you stole away!’” 
And the following—can you tell who wrote it? 
“Could we with ink the ocean fill, 
Were ev'ry stalk on earth a quill, 
And were the skies of parchment made, 
And ev’ry man a scribe by trade, 
To tell the love of God alone 
Weuld drain the ocean dry. 
Nor could the scroll contain the whole, 
Though stretch’d from sky to sky.” 


Yours, P.Q. R. 


ResurrEecTeED.—Mr. Editor,—In your department of 
the Repository, not the least interesting and instructive 
is that portion appropriated to “Notes and Queries.” 
Will you, therefore, or some of your correspondents, give 
your readers the etymology of “resurrected”—a word 
which appears to be growing into use, but which, to me, 
presents no claims to legitimacy, as there is no word in 
our language from which it can be derived: it has the 
form of a perfect participle, and participles are formed 
only from verbs. The word in question, therefore, is 
without parentage. 


Respectfully, TReMONT. 
Mixor Queries.—1. To whom must be attributed this 
couplet? 


“A slanderer felt a serpent bite his side— 
What followed from the bite? the serpent died.” 
2. Please give me, Mr. Editor, the origin of the words 
“pasteboard” and “bound in boards,” and oblige a 
Lovsr or CuRiosrTtEs. 
8. “Thence” and “From Thence” — Hence” and “From 
Hence.”’—Is there any propriety, Mr. Editor, in saying 
“from thence” and “from hence”—rather, is it not a 
palpable violation of the rules of rhetoric? Who can help 
me to some light on the subject? Cora. 
4. What is the origin of the term “old fogy?” 
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Mirror of Apotheqm, Wit, Reparter, and Anecdote. 


Maxrna@ «4 Distixction.—A Roman ecclesiastic, in re- 
ply to whatever question might be proposed, began by 
saying, “I make a distinction.” 

A cardinal, having invited him to dine, proposed to 
derive some amusement for the company from the well- 
known peculiarity of his guest. Saying to him that he 
had an inrportant question to propose, he asked: “Is it 
under any circumstances lawful to baptize in soup?” 

“I make a distinction,” says the priest. “If you ask 
is it lawful to baptize in soup in general, I say no! If 
you ask is it lawful to baptize in your excellency’s soup, 
I say yes! for there is really no difference between it and 
water.” 


Ansence oF Mixp.—I heard of a clergyman who went 
jogging along the road till he came to a turnpike gate, 
when he said, “ What is to pay?” “Pay, sir! for what?” 
asked the turnpike-man. “Why, for my horse, to be 
sure.” “Your horse, sir! what horse? Here is no horse, 
sir.” “No horse! Bless me, sir!” said he, suddenly, 
looking down between his legs, “I thought I was on 
horseback.” Lord Dudley was one of the most absent 
men I think I ever met in society. One day he met 
me in the street, and invited me to meet myself. “Dine 
with me to-day, and I will get Sydney Smith to meet 
you.” Iadmitted the temptation he held out with me, 
but said I was engaged to meet him elsewhere. Another 
time, on meeting me, he put his arm through mine, mut- 
tering, “I don’t mind walking with him a little way; 
I'll walk with him as far as the end of the street.” As 
we proceeded together W. passed. ‘That is the villain,” 
exclaimed he, “who helped me yesterday to asparagus, 
and gave me no roast.” He very nearly upset my gravity 
once in the pulpit. He was sitting immediately under 
me, apparently very attentive, when suddenly he took up 
his stick, as if he had been in the house of commons, 
and, tapping on the ground with it, cried out, in a low 
but very audible whisper, “Hear, hear, hear!’’—Sydney 
Smith. 

Tue Orv Hermit.—In the disgraceful and paltry war 
of the Frond, in the minority of Louis XIV, of France, 
the Prince of Conde and the Cardinal de Retx, leaders 
of the opposing factions, during a short truce went to- 
gether to view the curious garden of an old hermit, 
famous as a florist. They amused themselves by keep- 
ing him attentive to their discourse while they trod to 
pieces his best flowers on each side of the path. He 
soon discovered their plan, and, shaking his gray locks, 
cried, “ Alas! alas! how much were it to be wished that 
you could agree in plans to relieve your distressed coun- 
try with the same readiness which you show in joining 
to persecute a helpless solitary!” 


A Sensiste Srar-Gazer.—An astronomer, who had 
long idolized his favorite science, became a zealous con- 
vert to spiritual Christianity. His intimate friend, know- 
ing his extreme devotion to astronomical study, asked 
him, “What will you now do with your astronomy?” 
His answer was worthy of a Christian philosopher. “I 
am now bound for heaven,” said he, “and I take the 
stars in my way!” By these words the astronomer 
taught his friends that he had transferred his affections 
from the created to the Crzator—that, instead of finding 





his highest pleasure out of God, he found it 1s Gop; and 
that. the true use of the visible was to assist him in his 
aspirations after the eternal. 


Tue Sroten Book.—A man in Yorkshire once saw a 
book, entitled “ Vindicie Pietatis,” at a sale; he coveted 
the book, and stole it; but, on taking it home and read- 
ing it, it proved the means of his conversion to God. 
He then took it back to its owner, acknowledged his 
crime in stealing it, but blessed God, who had overruled 
it for the salvation of his soul. 


A Rat at Prayers.—Dr. Sheridan, the celebrated friend 
of Swift, had a custom of 1inging his scholars to prayers, 
in the school-room, at a certain hour every day. The 
boys were one day very devoutly at prayers, except one, 
who was stifling a laugh as well as he could, which arose 
from seeing a rat descending from the bell-rope in the 
room. The poor boy could hold out no longer, but burst 
into an immoderate fit of laughter, which set the others 
a going, when he pointed to the cause. Sheridan was so 
provoked that he declared he would whip them all if the 
principal culprit was not pointed out to him, which was 
immediately done. The poor pupil of Momus was im- 
mediately hoisted, and his back laid bare to the rod; 
when the witty schoolmaster told him, if he said any 
thing tolerable on the occasion, as he looked on the boy 
as the greatest dunce in the school, he would forgive 
him. The trembling culprit, with very little hesitation, 
addressed his master with the following beautiful distich: 

“There was a rat, for want of stairs, 
Came down a rope—to go to prayers.” 
Sheridan instantly dropped his rod, and instead of a whip- 
ping gave him half a crown. 


Hivine wer Huspanp.—It was a beautiful turn given 
by a great lady, who, being asked where her husband 
was, when he lay concealed for having been deeply con- 
cerned in a conspiracy, resolutely answered she had hid 
him. This confession drew her before the king, who told 
her, nothing but her discovering where her lord was 
concealed could save her from the torture. “And will 
that do?” says the lady. “Yes,” says the king, “I give 
you my word for it.” “Then,” says she, “I have hid him 
in my heart; there you'll find him.” Which surprising 
answer charmed her enemies. 

Aw Irreticious Sartor.—A sailor, who had not seen 
the inside of a church for some time, went into one 
just as the minister gave out for his text, “Wilt thou go 
with me to Ramoth Gilead, to battle?” which being 
twice repeated, the sailor, with some warmth, rose up, 
and exclaimed, “What, do none of you answer the gen- 
tleman? For my part, if nobody else will go, I'll go 
with him myself, with all my heart.” 

SovrH anp Suertock.—In the great dispute between 
South and Sherlock, the latter, who was a great courtier, 
said, ‘“‘His adversary reasoned well, but he barked, like a 
cur.” To which the other replied, “That fawning was 
the property of a cur as well as barking.” 

Scor anp Sot.—A pragmatical young fellow, sitting at 
table over against the learned John Scot, asked him what 
difference there was between Scot and sot. “Just the 
breadth of the table,” answered the other. 
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Ghitor’s Gable. 


Tue Present Numper.—The opening article by Bishop 
Morris on “Fast People” is suggestive, and full of the 
sententious and vivacious spirit of the author; the de- 
scription of the Ohio Wesleyan University by its Presi- 
dent is valuable for the historical information it imparts, 
and shows in how short time a first-class university may 
be established when people having the means have also 
the will to contribute of these means; Mr. Casseday’s 
brief sketch of Mrs. Welby, the well-known Louisville 
poetess, is replete with interest, and one finishes it re- 
gretting that it was not longer; “Giants of the Human 
Race” goes against the doctrine that a race of giants 
has peopled the earth, and treats the subject of giants’ 
bones with levity; “Scenes in the French Revolution ”’ is 
a paper that reveals some of the darkest shades in which 
we are accustomed to look upon man—your blood will 
almost curdle as you read some of the paragraphs; “Lost 
and Found” touches the heart in a place of tenderness, 
and will stir your warmest sympathies; “‘ Ecclesiastical 
History ”’ is on a topic of not very common discussion in 
a lady’s magazine, but is, nevertheless, worthy of atten- 
tion by all ladies who would be considered well-read; 
“The Bird of Heaven,” “The Dying Daughter,” and 
“Jesse,” are poetical papers of considerable merit; Pro- 
fessor Nadal’s “Power of Right” exhibits terseness, ele- 
gance, and earnestness in its discussion, and imparts 
many valuable hints; “A Midshipman’s Adventure with 
a Baby” is laughable; “Our Mother was a Remarkable 
Woman,” by Rev. L. D. Barrows, teaches a lesson alike 
valuable to parents and children; “The Sea is Full of 
Life” furnishes facts not very familiar to the general 
reader, and is well-spiced in style; ‘How to Make Home 
Intolerable” is a rehearsal of some most valuable do- 
mestic truths; “A Chapter on Floral Superstitions” is a 
superior paper, and contains many interesting anecdotes; 
“The Intensity of Modern Life,” by Miss Fry, reveals 
some facts which all of us are too unwilling in our 
practice to admit; ‘ Miscellaneous Reading” is the first 
half of Dr. 'Thomson’s late baccalaureate before the stu- 
dents of the Ohio Wesleyan University, and is able to 
speak for itself; “A Dinner Under Trying Circumstances” 
shows how a man fell into the hands of a lunatic and 
how he escaped. The other articles of the number, poet- 
ical as well as prose, the reader will find of at least suffi- 
cient merit, we trust, to secure them a perusal. 

Our Encravines.—We have rarely ever sent out two 
more lively and attractive pictures than those which 
accompany this number. ‘The engraving in each in- 
stance, too, is of a superior order. Of their subjects 
enough has been said elsewhere. 

Artictes Deciinep.—The following articles in prose 
we are compelled to decline: “Broken Hearts;” “Slav- 
ery;’ “The World of Mankind the Field for our Re- 
searches ;” “The Setting Sun;” “Music;” and the fol- 
lowing in poetry: “Thoughts Suggested on the Death 
of a Friend ;” “ Lines to an Invalid Sister;” “ The Stream 
of Death;” “To Amanda;” “The Cross;” “ Reflections 
Suggested by an Evening Walk.” We will not discuss 
the truth or untrnth of the old Latin adage, “ Poets are 
born, and not made ;” yet we will remark, that talent in 
poetry which many have deemed only mediocre has been 
cultivated into superior excellence, while decided poetic 





power has often been sunk into the merest commonplace 
by indolence and carelessness. Between rhyme and po- 
etry there is a mighty gulf which only patient study can 
bridge over. We hope, therefore, that our poetic corre- 
spondents wiil send us nothing except that which has 
cost them real pains. 

Miscettany.— Criticising a Fine Sermon.—Through the 
post-office last month we received this note: “A few 
evenings since, Mr. Editor, I was spending an hour with 
a reverend friend—a Doctor of Divinity, by the way, and 
a most exemplary and pious man. We were discussing, 
among other religious topics, that of ministerial earnest- 
ness and piety, when the Doctor made a sudden diverg- 
ence, and told the following incident: ‘Years ago, when 
living at Princeton, N. J., there was a man remarkable 
for his fine preaching talents; that is to say, he could 
frame elegant sentences, and speak them from the pulpit 
with great grace and dignity. I recollect his preaching 
on a certain special occasion. There was a great crowd 
out; and when the sermon was over, I walked home with 
a group of half a dozen theological students, among 
whom was a thoughtful but somewhat quizzical Yankee, 
named P. The sermon was praised as being exceedingly 
Jine by all except P. At last he was pressed for an opin- 
ion, and, coming to a dead halt, he abruptly exclaimed, 
“The sermon, gentlemen, was fine—rery fine—as fine, 
indeed, as fine chaff—but, gentlemen, it would take a 
cart-load of such sermons to convert even the soul of a 
musketo!”’ After that there was no more talk about fine 
sermons.’ There is a moral to the incident, but I leave 
that for you and your readers to draw.” 

The Preacher and Jack Sheppard.—At Newgate, Eng- 
land, after the escape of the notorious Jack Sheppard, a 
Dissenting minister preached a sermon on “Sinners and 
Sinning,” in the course of which he remarked as follows. 

“How dexterously did Jack pick the padlock of his 
chain with a crooked nail—burst his fetters asunder— 
climb up the chimney—wrench out an iron bar—break 
his way through a stone wall—make the strong door of a 
dark entry fly before him—fix a blanket to the wall with 
a spike stolen from the chapel—descend to the top of 
the turner’s house—cautiously pass down stairs, and 
make his escape at the street-door! 

“T shall spiritualize these things. Let me exhort you, 
then, to open the locks of your hearts with the nail of 
repentance; burst asunder the fetters of your beloved 
lusts; mount the chimney of hope; take thence the bar 
of good resolution; break through the stone wall of de- 
spair and all the strongholds in the dark entry of the 
valley of the shadow of death; fix the blanket of faith 
with the spike of joining the Church; let yourself down 
to the turner’s house of resignation; descend the stairs 
of humility. So shall you come to the door of deliver- 
ance from the prison of iniquity, and escape from the 
clutches of that old executioner the devil, who goeth 
about seeking whom he may devour.” 

Sometnina Azout CHiLpren.—A City to Take.—The 
following, from the Ladies’ Own Journal, England, is good, 
notwithstanding the great Crimean city has been taken: 

“Last Sabbath evening, an esteemed clergyman in the 
eastern district of Edinburgh was examining the congre- 
gational school. The subject was the fall of Jericho. 
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‘Have we not a city to take?” inquired the reverend 
gentleman. ‘Yes, sir,’ promptly answered a little boy. 
‘What city?” continued the clergyman. ‘Why,’ an- 
swered the little fellow with energy, ‘we have Sevastopol 
to take!” 

Keeping a Carriage vs. Driving an Omnibus.—Mr. Ed- 
itor,—Passing along the street the other day, I heard 
@ conversation between two children which reveals a 
phase in human nature. Number one says, “My father 
keeps a carriage.” Number two, not to be outdone, re- 
sponds, “My father drives an omnibus.” 

Mother and God.—A few days since a little boy, only 
six years old, was precipitated to the bottom of a deep 
vault in Cincinnati by the caving in of the floor. He 
struggled against death in his horrible situation for over 
an hour and a half. When rescued, he exclaimed, “O 
mother, when I fell, I called loudly upon you, but you 
did not answer; then I shut my eyes, and called upon 
God.” We hardly know when we have met with an inci- 
dent more beautiful. 

Praying Eight Times—Little Charlie has been taught 
by a pious mother the necessity of nightly prayer, but 
his little heart has taught him an improvement on the 
original plan. Charlie was tumbling into bed one night 
as soon as his tunic and pantalets were exchanged for 
his small white night-dress. “ My little boy must kneel 
by me, and thank his heavenly Father for his care of 
him,” said his mother, as she took his hand. “0 no,” 
says Charlie, looking joyously into her face, “I sa’art 
have to say any prayers for eight days: I said ’em over 
eight times before I went to bed last night.” 

A Little Girl’s Talk—Walking out with our household 
pet, says an eastern editor, a little girl of four years, one 
day, gathering flowers, I noticed a bay-tree with its large 
white blossoms on the bank of the stream. I pointed 
them out to her, and endeavored to make her see them. 
After an ineffectual attempt, she took my hand, and, 
proceeding in the direction indicated, said: “Let’s go 
closer, pa; J can’t see them. Your. face is bigger than 
mine.” 

She had been a good deal wayward through the day; 
in truth, behaving, as we say, “very bad.” In the even- 
ing, however, the storm cleared off, and the sky became 
bright and serene. Coming to me in quite an amiable 
mood, I accosted her with, “ Well, daughter, is your ‘ bad- 
ness’ all over for the day?” 

“Pa, I an’t ‘badness’ all over—just a little bit.” 

I had wound up my watch and laid it on the table, 
remarking, “This watch goes too fast,” not supposing 
that she had noticed what I had said or did. After a 
considerable interval, and when she had been out and in 
several times, she picked it up and brought it to me, 
holding it in one hand to her ear, and the key in the other. 
“Please, pa, lock it up again; it’s running away mighty 
fast.” 

Preaching Small.—“ Mother,” said a little girl, after 
coming home from church one Sunday, “mother, won’t 
you ask the minister to preach small, so that I can under- 
stand him? I don’t know what he means.” What a 
rebuke to those ostentatious divines who “shoot the 
arrows of the word over the heads of their audiences in 
flourishes of affected rhetoric!” ‘There is,’ says a re- 
ligious cotemporary, “an idea extant that to speak plain 
Saxon ia not to speak learnedly. Hence, it must be Lat- 
inized to get its proper rotundity. We have heard of one 
who, in quoting the beautiful Saxon, ‘O, the length and 
breadth, the hight and the depth,’ etc., put it into good 








English eloquence thus: ‘O, the latitude and the longi- 
tude, the altitude and the profundity!’”” That must have 
been as plain to the audience as the following figure: 
“The Bible gives light; it is like an orifice in any edifice, 
covered with pellucid plates for the transmission of pelion 
rays!” That is, it is like a window! 

Little Children, by Mary Howitt.—The following lines 
possess no great poetic merit; but they are so simple, 
natural, and sympathetic, that we can not help admiring 
them: 

“Sporting through the forest wide; 
Playing by the water-side; 
Wandering o’er the heathy fells; 
Down within the woodland dells; 
All among the mountains wild, 
Dwelleth many a little child! 

In the baron’s hall of pride; 

By the poor man's dull fireside; 
*Mid the mighty, ’mid the mean, 
Little children may be seen, 

Like the flowers that spring up fair, 
Bright and countless every-where! 
In the fair isles of the main; 

In the desert’s lone domain; 

In the savage mountain glen, 
*Mong the tribes of swarthy men; 
Whereso’er a foot hath gone ; 
Whereso’er the sun hath shone 

On a league of peopled ground, 
Little children may be found! 
Blessings on them! they in me 
Move a kindly sympathy, 

With their wishes, hopes, and fears ; 
With their laughter, and their tears: 
With their wonder so intense, 

And their smal] experience! 

Little children, not alone 

On the wide earth are ye known, 
’Mid its labors and its cares, 

*Mid its sufferings and its snares. . 
Free from sorrow, free from strife, 
In the world of love and life, 
Where no sinful thing hath trod 

In the presence of your God, 
Spotless, blameless, glorified, 

Little children, ye abide!” 

Stray Gems.—Sanctified Affliction —Sanctified affliction, 
like rain after dry weather, lays the dust of passions, 
softens the soul into resignation, and causes gratitude to 
spring forth. 

The Education we should Give our Children —Give chil- 
dren a sound moral and literary education—useful learn- 
ing for sails, integrity for ballast—set them afloat on the 
sea of life, and their voyage will be prosperous in the 
best sense of the word. 

Harsh Words.—Harsh words are like hailstones in 
summer, which, if melted, would fertilize the tender 
plants they batter down. 

Next To THE Last Numper.—With the next number 
we shall close the fifteenth volume of the Ladies’ Repos- 
itory. Our friends may expect a circular from the Pub- 
lishers to accompany that number. They will state the 
plans and purposes for the forthcoming volume. A feel- 
ing of sadness comes over us as we find ourself so near 
the close of the labors of another year. Truly time is 
on the wing. Its years, how they seem to dwindle down 
to months, its months to weeks, and its weeks to days! 
But we have only to toil and wait; to sow now that we 
may reap by and by. We look forward with confidence 
and hope. 
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